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IT is requeſted that this paper, may be returned to the Board of Agri- 
culture, at its office in London, with any additional remarks and obſer- 
ations which may occur on the peruſal, written on the margin, as ſoon 
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It is hardly neceſſary to add, that this report, 1s, at preſent, printed and 
arculated, for the purpoſe merely of procuring farther information, re- 
ſecting the huſbandry of this diſtrict, and of enabling every one, to 
untribute his mite, to the improvement of the country. 


The Board has adopted the ſame plan, in regard to all the other coun- 
les in the united kingdom ; and will be happy to give every affiſtance in 
ts power, to any perſon who may be deſirous of improving his breed of 


attle, ſheep, &c. or of trying any uſeful experiment in huſbandry: 


LoxDox, Fzs. 1794. 
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INTRODUCTIO N. 


Cor FORMABLY to the deſire of the Board of Agriculture, 
communicated to me by Sir Joun SINCLAIR, its Preſident, 
J have undertaken to deſcribe, in as conciſe terms as the ex- 


tent of ſo intereſting a diſtrict will admit of, the preſent ſtate 
of the agriculture of the county of Lix cox. In the pro- 


greſs of which defign, ſhould any of my ſtatements ſeem- 


ingly bear too hard upon the condu or management of 


particular individuals, it is not intended by me as anv 
perſonal reflexion upon them. The faithful execution of 
the important buſineſs committed to my charge, muſt, at 
any rate, ſuperſede every other conſideration : And in what- 
ever inſtances J may commit errors, from the vaſt extent of 
the county under review, or from other circumſtances, the 
ſubje& (from the plan ſo happily adopted by the Board, of 
circulating theſe reports previous to their being publiſhed) 
lies open to after-diſcuſſion, correction, and improvement. 
It muſt occur, alſo, to the mind of every perſon of obſer- 
vation and candour, that the buſineſs of a reformer is an 
odious taſk, and attended with innumerable difficulties to 
execute it to advantage, when even a fingle object is in 
view; but becomes ſtill more arduous, when a variety of 
points are to come under diſcuſſion. 

Every country has its excellences and defeds, as well in 
the inherent qualities of its ſoil, as in the manners, cuſtoms, 
and modes of management of its inhabitants. And it behoves 
thoſe perſons, whoſe province it is, whether as proprietors, 
agents, ſtewards, or otherwiſe, to corre milmanagement 


and exiſting abuſes, in any particular pariſh or diſtrict, — 


to be well aſcertained of the practicability, and the proba- 
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ble advantages, to be derived from ſubverting or altering j impro 
any ſuch abuſes, before they ſet out upon the meaſure. 1 hand! 
If that point be not ſtrictly attended to, any miſcarriage o de 
neceſſarily tends to bring a very unfortunate degree of diſeredit 15 makin 
1 2 Ez. 

upon many other procedures, the ſucceſs of which would be = bowel: 
certain; thereby caſting a damp upon the progreſs and the - or Cla\ 
ſpirit of improvement, —It is no leſs neceſſary to examine 3 if jud 
ſtrictly into the implements of huſbandry, and to compare other 
them with their uſcs, that no advantages may be overlooked, 1 ancien 
and a leſs applicable ſort lubſtituted for a better: Such cir- 1 ments 
cumſtances have happened, where a violent zeal for reforma- W it cnfo 
tion has ran before every other conſideration. On the other they g1 
band it is to be obſerved, that every occupier of land, whoſe care; 
knowledge and purſuits have been confined to any given pa- even pi 
riſh or diſtrict, has formed to himſelf an idea of that mode of The ſo 
management, upon the ſoil he occupies, which appears to in treat 
him the utmoſt point of perfection; and he purſues it in a ſoll, lig 
more or leſs direct path, in proportion as his capital, his per- mixtur 
manency in the ſituation, and a variety of indirect views, will clay an; 
allow him. When any queſtion ſhall ariſe upon the annual and foi] 
value of ſuch his occupation, he does not ſcruple to ſtand up cayed ri 
with confidence and aſſert, (what he verily believes to be and ma. 
true), that he knows the value of it better than any other doms, : 
man; he has ſown and reaped upon it; he has ſeen it in eve- and deg 
ry ſeaſon for a ſeries of years :—And the plauſibility of linge o 
{uch aſſertions very frequently have weight, with perſons culture 
of great good ſenſe and abundant knowledge of the world. fimilar 


In vain might any perſon, who has made agriculture ment, de 


his particular ſtudy,—come forth to inform him, that now en 
his mode of managing his farm tends to continue the ſoil equally | 
weak and foul; that he too often ploughs it, and crops it with immedis 
white grain: That meliorating crops ſhould be interwoven vatiol. © 
therewith, and that it ſhould be laid down with the fũh crop degree, 
of corn, ſowing graſs ſeeds next after a fallow, and turnips, the ſupe 
for two or three years : That lime would be a confiderable vegetatic 


4 improve- 


9g ] 
improvement upon the ſoil, which perhaps is cheap, and at 
hand: That a conſiderable portion of meadow land might be 


flo.ded at pleaſure, according to the Somerſetſhire plan of 
making water meadows: that upon ſearching into the 


bowels of the earth, there is a probability of finding marle, 


or clay, which would greatly tend to fertilize the ſurface, 
it judiciouſly laid upon it, together with innumerable 
other improvements which might be pointed out: whilſt 
ancient prejudices remain, the moſt convincing - argu- 
ments are ineffeual. It is example, and the imitation of 
it enforced by gentlemen of landed property, in the leaſes 
they grant, and that only, that can bring about a radical 
care; nevertheleſs, it often occurs, that ſpeculative, and 
even practical men, are mitled, and miſtake appearances. 
The foils which appear moſt familiar in converſation, or 
in treatifes, on huſbandry, are clay, ſtrong loam, mixed 
foil, light loam, and ſand, and the different degrees of 
mixture of the extreme heavy, and extreme light, being 
clay and fand, with the different ſorts of ſtones, pebbles, 
and foil, which ariſe from the bodies of putrified and de- 
cayed roots, exfoliations, and depoſits of vegetables, plants, 
and manure, comprehend all the foils in the united king- 
doms, and it is the diſcrimination of the different ſorts 


and degrees of mixture of them, upon which the great 


linge of tranſplanting as it were, any particular mode of 


culture from ene county to another, under the idea of 
ſimilar ſoils requiring and admitting of Hmilar manage- 
ment, depend. FPetides, it muſt not be lorgotten, that I have 
now nly alluded to the ſurface, attention ſhould be 
equally paid to the nature of the ſtratums of foil. which lie 
immediate eder that, which is in common uſe for culti- 


vatior, of grain and vegetables, on this depends, in a great 


degree, i: ertility, for if the ſtracum immediately under 
the fupcrticial one, is of a ſtrong retentive nature, the 
vegetation will be checked in wet ſeaſons by its coldneſs, 
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and the mucilage neceſſary for the food of the crop will be L Hh, 
too much mixed with water to afford proper nouriſhment, WM x7; i 
the plants will be irrecoverably checked or periſhed. If, OO 
on the other hand, the ſtratum of ſoil immediately under W prccari 
the ſuperficial one is too looſe, and unretentive, the degree 
moiſture neceſſary to be mixed with mucilage, for a = rape ſec 
ſupport of the plants, being too thin, will fink with it, cepted, 
and be waſhed away, and it is upon the different re reyanc. 
of this retentive quality of the ſoil upon which, in a con- A pa 
ſiderable degree, the value of the ſurface, and of court ing for 
the nicety of judgment in a ſurveyor depends. From vat keen dr 
has already been obſerved, it does not require much time with it, 
to ſet forth the particular ſoil which is moſt valuable as to! WM pool. 
the foregoing criterions, viz. that which 1s neither too and dry 
retentive of moiſture, to chill the plants, or render their} gain as 
food too thin, nor too looſe in its nature to admit its run- MI could b. 


ning through it too rapidly; but otherwiſe, gradually fl. 
tering the ſuperfluous pure moiſture through it, leaving 
behind it in the ſoil, all the food for plants with which in] 
its paſſage it was mixed, in the me/? flouriſhing ſtate, | 
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PREJUDICES AGAINST THE COUNTY. 


srars have been ſold in Lincolnſhire, within a ſhot 


diſtance of time, for half their real value. Gentlemen pol- * A ger 

| {:fling landed property in this county, (and having eſtate ede 
: 5 3 neighbour 

upon which they reſide in others), either from a prejudie ae 

againſt the diſtrict, generally imbibed upon an idea, tha eon of U 

it is low, and ſubject to inundations, without minutehſz be bad imb 

examining into the ſtate and condition of their propelt), e 
' . . | . . accord 

have for this, and various reoſons, made their election t0 ſg 
0 . » 

fell their property here, in order, perhaps, to purchaſc nM zaner of fi 

another; and, in one inſtance, it is ſaid, that an eſtae «a fimilar 


was fold in this county, not many years ago, for neal 
J. 100,00 


E t 


J. 100, oo leſs than it was ſoon afterwards proved to be 
worth“. | 

It is but ſince the American war, that a prejudice, 
which formerly prevailed amongſt monied men, as to the 
precarious ſtate of the drainage of this county, has in any 


degree been diſpelled. In advancing money upon mort- 
gage ſecurities, this county formerly was particularly ex- 


cepted, which is a ciicumſtance well known to the con- 
veyancers in London. 5 es 

A part of the county being low, and its drainage hav- 
ing for a ſeries of years been neglected, a concluſion had 
been drawn by perſons in remote ſituations, unacquainted 
with it, that the whole diſtric is in winter a kind of duck 
pool. To have informed them that the 2-3ds of it is high 
and dry land, requiring no extraordinary drainage, would 


gain as little credit as the moſt extravagant aſſertion that 
could be deviſed. | 2 


EXTENT of the COUNTY. 


AccorpinG to the beſt accounts I have been enabled 
to collect, this county is 77 miles long, 48 broad, and 
zoo miles in circumference. It contains 2958 ſquare miles. 
It is divided into 3 provinces, viz. Holland, Kerſteven, 
and Lindfey. Theſe provinces are ſubdivided into 30 


* A gentleman, in a diſtant county, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate in 
Lincolnſhire, being diſpoſed to ſell it, ſent downavaluer of land from his own. 
neighbourhood, a man of integrity, and of general acknowledged {kill in his 
own county; who, after making his ſurvey, in a wet, and unfavourable 
ſeaſon of the year, returned to his employer with the unfayourable impreſſion 
he had imbibed ; and recommended, that in order to eſtabliſh the permanency 


accordingly-done, and the eſtate- was immediately offered for ſale. It fetched, 


deiner of from 15 to 20 thouſand pounds by the bargain. Many other inſtances. 
« a ſimilar nature might be quoted. | 


bundreds, 


pen r R 


ofthe yearly rent, he ſhould grant the tenant a leaſe for 21 years. This was 


however, ſo indifferent a price, that the purchaſer 1s ſaid to have been a 
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hundreds, containing 630 pariſhes, 1 city, and 26 market 
towns. I he quantity of acres are computed at 1,893,129. 


But as it is not neceſſary, or even poſſible, on the preſent 0 
occaſion, to be minutely exact in regard to the ſeparation | | t 
of the quantities of the different ſoils, I ſhall hazard an ; [ 
opinion that they may be arranged in the following propor- : } 
tions; 2 t 
Incloſed marſh and fen land 3888 955 473,000 3 0 
Commons, waſtes, and unembarked ſalt marſhes 209,095 | Ic 
Common helds — — _ — 268,00 1 ir 
Woodland — — — — — 25,090 | tc 
Incloted up land — — — — 927,120 J if 
| — ; ſe 

Total — 1,893,129 a Wi 

5 — th 

at 

— — — of 

$O1L. 85 

<la 


Every ſoil in the united kingdom, may be found in thi: 
county, in conſiderable quantities, from the ſharpeſt ſand, | 
and lizhteſt moor, to the ſtrongeſt clay, in all its various 
mixture and qualities. 

No county in England can boaſt ſuch various gifts of 
nature, beſtowed with ſo even an hand, that a general 
mixture of property and ſoils, if judiciouſly applied in tl 
ictting, would operate upon the whole in the ſame ratio 
of advantage, with whieh ſuch gifts are attended upon 2 
well cultivated farm, one and the ſame diſtrict affording 
light loamy ſoils, for the production of corn and green 
winter wood, whilſt the neighbouring marſh affords ex- 
cellent paſture for feeding cattle and ſheep in Summer, 
advantages, which, when laid together, cannot be equalled 
in any degrece by the ſeparate uſes of cither. 


Climait 


mat: 


. 


Climate. The air and climate of this county, in point 
of ſalubrity, is, upon the higheſt part of it, equal to any in 
the kingdom. Upon the fenny and marſhy parts, it has 
been very much improved of late years, ſince the drainage 
has been more attended to; and at this time, the inhabi- 
tants of the county have no dread of their healths being 
impaired, in ſhifting their abodes, even at advanced periods 
of life, from the upper parts called the Woulds, to the 
loweſt part of the fens and marſhes, The time of harveſt 


in the Northern and Eaſtern part of the county, lying open 


to the ocean, is a little delayed from that circumſtance ; but 
if the proper times-and ſeaſons, for depoſiting the various 
ſeeds in the ground, were to be judiciouſly attended to, as 
well as the proper times of laying down the land for hay, 
the hay and corn harveſt would come on much carhier than 
at preſent, and nearly as ſoon in this county as 1n any other 
of the ſame latitude, except in ſome rare fituations, where 
the ſoil is in ſome degree cold and flinty, being of a deep 
clayey nature. 
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PRESENT STATE or ru COUNTY, 


FOR the ſake of making my obfervations, on the preſent 
ſtate of the county, the better underſtood, I ſhall conſider 
it under four heads, namely; 1. Fen; 2. Strong loamy 
ſoils, not ſubje& to be overflowed; 3. The Woulds, or 


light foils; and, 4. The marſhes. The property in the 


fens, marſhes, and Woulds, is, in general, in the hands 


of large proprietors; on the ſtrong loamy ſoils, it is more 
diffuſed among the yeomanry, and the occupations are 


laid out in a ſimilar way, proprietors of extenſive landed 
property, letting it, for the moſt part, in an equal ratio, to 
be occupied in large parcels. 

The fens are ſituated on the South-Eaſt part of dis 
county : the marſhes extend along the ſea-coaſt, from the 
Mouth of the Humber, to Croſs Keys Waſh, the ſtrong 
loamy ſoils on the South, South-Eaſt, and South-Weſt, 
and part in the North-Weſt, and ſkirting between the 
marſhes, fens, and high lands, including that portion of 
mixed arable and paſture land called the middle marſh, 


The woulds, or light ſoils, are chiefly North of Lincoln; 


with a ſmall portion on the South, extending to the Trent 
and Humber, on the North and North-Eaſt, and on the 
North-Eaſt and Eaſt to the ne., 
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Move or CurTivarion. That part of the Fens which 
is uſed in the way of cultivation, is chiefly arable, and 
occaſionally laid down for paſture—when exhauſted by 
ploughing, with ray-graſs and clover. Paring and burn- 
] ing is the great reſource, and here it is practiſed in the „ 
I fulleſt extent. | an 
i Syſtem of huſbandry, or preciſe mode of management, FRA; 
} according to the quality of the land (generally ſpeaking) 
there is none. Doubtleſs, in ſo vaſt an extent of country, 
there are occupiers who approach nearer to perfection in 
their management than others; but the general practice is, 
to begin with paring and burning, as the foundation of 
their huſbandry, to ſow cole, or rape-ſeed (which often 
ſtands for ſeed). Then oats are ſowed in ſucceſſion, year 4-46 1K 
after year, till the powers of the land are nearly exhauſted, - | - "Nb 
or till it is douhtful, whether the farmer ſhall, by a repe- 1 
tition of croppings, be repaid for his ſeed and labour; 
and then, ſuch land is left to repair itſelf by reſt, for many 
years, Nor is it an univerſal practice to ſow graſs-ſeeds 
with the laſt crop of grain, and if this proceſs ſucceeds en- . 
tirely to the wiſhes of the farmer, the ſooner the land ac- | | = TI { 
quires a great thickneſs of coarſe productions, the better: ED We, |! 
as then it will the ſooner require paring and burning, and 
yield a large quantity of vegetable aſhes, a promiſing 
foundation for ſucceſſive crops of oats, or white grain. 
Some parts of the fens are in a ſtate of paſture, and now 
reſerved from the plough by the reſpective proprietors; the 
beſt is ſtocked with fatting oxen and ſheep, and the more 
ordinary with breeding ſtock, 
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No part of the Fens can poſſibly be watered as an im- 
provement: in Winter there is too much of that element, 
and in Summer, the freſnes from the highlands, will ſcarcely 
afford a ſufficient quantity of water for the ſtock to drink 
and if more could be received down the rivers, to ſcour 
them out, and prevent their choaking up, it ought to be ſo 
uſed, as a primary object. Fallowing is very rarely pra&iſed, 
paring and burning being its ſubſtitute, _ 


Craps in the Fens, Oats are the grain chiefly cultivated, 
with here and there wheat, beans, peas, and barley, 
Cole-ſeed and clover are the chief vegetable crops, but the 
latter is generally ſown with bad or foul ray-graſs, when 
the land is exhauſted by repeated crops of white grain, ſo 


that the advantage to be derived by a fair ſeparate uſe of it, 


is very rarely experienced, 


Noad. At Brothertoft, or in its vicinity, near Boſton, 
large quantities of woad are cultivated by Mr, Cartwright 
and Mr. Harriſon, and with profit. The former of theſe gen- 
tiemen has ereCted ſome very convenient buildings, for 
manufacturing, or converting it to its right uſes. The cul- 


tivation of this plant in a ſyſtematic manner, ſeems to be 


his intention, and being poſſeſſed of a conſiderable tract of 
land, he will be enabled to continue regular apportionments 
of it, for 4 or 5 years bearing woad, then to be laid down 
in paſture for 10 or 12 years, after which it comes round 
again for woad. 


Manure. The manures chiefly uſed in the fens are, 
the vegetable aſhes ariſing from paring and burning, and 
common ſtable, or ſtable-yard, dung, which latter manure, 
till lately, was conſidered to be of no value by the fen- 
farmers, but rather an incumbrance; and I recolle& an 


inſtance of its accumulating ſo much in a farm- yard here, 
that 
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LJ 
that the farmer thought it more adviſable, and did actually 
remove his barn further into his field, or home cloſe, 


rather than carry out his dung upon his land. Since the 
land has become exhauſted of late years, by repeated crop- 


ping it with oats, the manure is carried a little way into 


the fields, but the diſtant land gets none of it, which, if 
a regular fy ſtem of farming were to be adopted, muſt have 
its equal ſhare, 5 


Implements. The ploughs here ufed, are of the Dutch 
ſort, not ill- adapted for this kind of land, except that 
they carry too wide a furrow, being too wide, and too 


long in their bottoms, which accounts for the fen- men 


ploughing over ſo much land as 2 acres per day. A 
plough made in a ſimilar way to the Norfolk plough, would 
probably beſt anſwer upon this land, on account of its 


being occafionally ſet to an equality of depth; independant 


of the ploughman's conſtant exertion, which is not the 
caſe with the Dutch plouglis. 

Low waggons are ſubſtituted for carts, the ſides of which 
are made to take out, or fall down, as occaſion ſhall require 
them, to depoſit the contents, or receive their loads; and 
this mode of conveying the requiſites upon a farm, may 
anſwer as well as carts. All the other implements are in 
the common way, and need no particular deſcription, 


Stock. Brood mares of the black cart kind, are uſed in- 
ſtead of horſes and oxen, which, from the cafe with which 
the labour is performed by them, anſwer the purpoſes of 
agriculture equally well, and as they generally produce a 


foal every year, which ſells for 10 or 12 pounds, they are 


undoubtedly profitable; but I can fee no reaſon, why a 
fen farmer, might not extend his gains in this reſpect 
farther, by ſelling off his mares when they are advancing 
in years, and ſupplying their places with young ones, in- 
ſtead of wearing them out, which is the preſent practice. 
Scaſens. 
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Seaſont. The ſeed time is prolonged, on account of thy 


general wetneſs of the land in the Spring, of courſe the! 
harveſt is on that account delayed, about 10 days longer 


than on the neareſt high land. 


Incloſures. The fens are not yet completely incloſea, | 
There are ſeveral conſiderable commons yet remaining 
open, but there is very little land in a ſtate of common | 


field. 


C:mmons. The principal commons, are the Eaſt and 


Weſt Fens, and Wildmore Fen. 


Theſe commons are fituated a few miles North of! 
| Boſton, within the Manorial perambulation of the Soke of 
Bolingbrook, held under a leaſe from the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, by Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. and contain together 
upwards of 40,000 acres, viz. Weſt Fen 16,924. acres, 


2 roods, 6 perches ; Eaſt Fen 12,424 acres, 8 roods, 39 
perches; and Wildmoor Fen 10,661 acres, 2 roods, 23 
perches. The number of towns within the Soke, having 
right of common in the Weſt Fen, are 22; with falkage, 
turbary, fiſhing, and fowling. Eight towns of Eaft 


_ Holland having ſimilar rights with the Soke commoners of 


the Weſt Fen, claim a right of paſturage only, upon the 
Eaſt Fen ; which 1s accounted by the Soke commoners an 
intruſion, and will probably procraſtinate the time of a 
diviſion. Seventcen towns exerciſe a right of common on 
Wildmoor Fen, beſides thoſe towns which exerciſe a right 


of common on the other fens ; ſo that it appears, that 4; 


towns claim a right of common on theſe fens. 

Theſe commons are under better regulations than any 
others in the fen country ; which is probably owing to the 
directions of the reſpeQable baronet, a conſiderable part d 


Whoſe eſtate is ſituated near to them: yet they are ex: 


tremely wet and unprofitable in their preſent ſtate, ſtanding 


much in need of drainage, are generally overſtocked, and 
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log up for turf and fuel: The cattle and ſheep depaſtured 
upon. them, are often very unhealthy, and of an inferior 
ſort, occaſioned by the ſcantineſs, as well as the bad 


quality, of their food, and the wetneſs of their lair. 

Geeſe, with which theſe commons are generally ſtocked, 
from various cauſes, of a nature ſimilar to thoſe, which 
will be hereafter enumerated, with reſpect to Deeping 
fens,) are often, ſubject to be deſtroyed. 


It is not a conſtant practice with the commoners, to taxe 


all their cattle off the fens upon the approach of Winter; 
but ſome of the worſt of the neat cattle, with the horſes ; 
and particularly thoſe upon Wildmoor Fen, are left to 
abide the event of the Winter ſeaſon; and it ſeldom hap- 
pens, that of the neat cattle many eſcape the effects of a 


vere Winter. The horſes are driven to ſuch diſtreſs for 


food, that they eat up every remaining dead thiſtle, and 


are faid to devour the hair off the manes and taits of each 
other, and alſo the dung of geeſe. A commoner, who 
farms his own eſtate in the vicinity of theſe commons, and: 


purſues a hope of gain from them, in the fulleſt extent, 


is eventually not in a much better ſtate than the rack- 
renter, in a ſeries of years; for when 2 or 3 ſucceſſive 
fattering Winters preſent themſelves, he goes on adding to 


the number of his ſtock of cattle and geeſe ; then comes a 
fatal ſeaſon, in which moſt of them, by various diſeaſes 


occaſioned by a ſudden and continued wetneſs, are ſwept 


away. 

The drainage of theſe commons is very practicable, and 
which would have been doubtleſs ſome time ſince effected, 
together with a general incloſure of them ; but, there are 
ſome reaſons which have conſpired to prevent the meaſure 
being adopted, and which may gradually wear away under 
proper explanations ; and here I will endeavour to enu- 
merate them : 


1. That the reſpeQable baronet juſt mentioned, who is 


leſeryedly confidered the patron, and (if Imay uſe the 
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expreſſion) the father of this country, has been, vill lately, 
ſo much occupied by objects of a more diſtant nature; and 


of more general importance to the community, that, pro- 
bably, he has not had time to turn his thoughts towards ; 
this meaſure, however intereſting it may be, in which a | : 
deal of inveſtigation and labour 1s involved, to remoye 3 
the prejudices of the commoners againſt a meaſure, which 7 
though, in the opinion of impartial obſervers, it would be 
highly and abundantly to their advantage, they have not 
been able to perceive it; and the humanity of this gentle- ; 
man's nature, would revolt at an idea, of forcing upon | 
them, the execution of a meaſure, abſolutely beneficial to | 
their beft and moſt eſſential intereſts, againſt their inclina- I 


tions. 


2. The adjuſtment of the claim of the 8 towns of | 
Faſt Holland, upon the Eaſt Fen, ought to be com- 
promiſed, and ſettled before any application to parliament } 


ſhould be made. 


I. The expence of an application to parliament, and | 
obtaining acts for apportioning and dividing the commons 


belonging to 47 pariſhes ; and the after-diviſfion of ſuch 
apportionments, amongſt the commoners of each reſpective 
pariſh, might probably involve the proprietors of the 
whole, in the enormous expence of 47 acts of parliament *; 
a very ſufficient reaſon for the proprietors dreading the ex- 
pence of the meaſure of incloſing the fens ; and no indit- 
terent proof, of the neceſſity for a general act to promote the 
incloſure of all commons, common fields, common 
meadows, and waſte lands, in the united kingdoms, under 
{uch regulations and reſtrictions, as the wiſdom of the pat- 


liament may deviſe, 


* The genera! ad for dividing theſe eommons, by the uſage of the houſe, 
would be charged as 47 acts, and pay the fees accordingly. 
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A Fourth reaſon may be, that an equitable mode of 


_ dividing the commons is not yet agreed upon. 


For it ſeems reaſonable, that the commons ſhould he 
allotted to the proprictors of the landed property, who 
have time immemorial poſſeſſed them, by the depaſturage 
of ſuch cattle in ſummer, as they could maintain upon 
their incloſed land in winter, in a proportionate ratio with 


the owners of commonable meſſuages, cottages, &c. It 


appears perfectly abſurd, that commons ſhould be divided 
and allotted to cottages, meſſuages, and toftſteads only, to 
which but little or no land is attached, and by the proprie- 
tors of which the commons could not, in any ſeaſon, be 


largely or profitably occupied. Another conſideration 


upon which an agreement might properly be founded, pre- 
vious to applications to parliament, is, in reſpect of a 
larger apportionment to thoſe incloſed lands, meſſuages, 
and cottages, which are contiguous to the commons, and 
in conſequence of which fituations the proprietors have 
derived the utmoſt benefit the commons could afford; 
ſurely ſuch proprietors, upon a general diviſion of the 
commons, are entitled to a much larger ſhare in reſpe& 
thereof, than thoſe proprietors whoſe meſſuages, cottages, 
and lands, are ſituated at greater diſtances ; and, probably, 


ſo far from them, that they could derive no probable ad- 
vantage from them, in their preſent ſtate, and who never 


exerciſed their rights to any extent, if at all. 
Lagſtly. The preſent ſcarcity of money in the country 


may ſo far affect ſome of the parties intereſted in this 


meaſure, that they may feel it neceſſary to defer an expen- 
five incloſure till better times ſhall come. 


Drainage. The drainage of theſe fens is not very di 
ficult, and it will be attended with no greater expence 
than the land upon an incloſure can amply bear, without 
much inconvenience to the reſpective proprietors : but, as 
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3s the general caſe with all the low land which the ſea has 
left, the loweſt part of theſe fens is neareſt the high land, 
and the greateſt diſtance from the outfall ; and theſe com- 
mons cannot be properly drained, without a catch-water 
drain under the high land, to take the ſoke and ſuperflu- 
ous water, which would form a lodgement behind the 
commons, in a circuitous direction to the out-fall. 
In making my ſurvey of this part of the coantry, I had 
the honor of waiting upon Sir Joſeph Banks, who favoured 
me with the plan of a portable barn, made uſe of at his 
Majeſty's farm, at Windſor, which, as it is extremely 
well adapted for the fen country, as well as many others, 


I have, with Sir Joſegh's permiſſion, ſubjoined a ſketch 


and account of it. I alſo ſaw, at his ſeat, at Revefby, an 
inſtrument for preventing the calves fucking the cows, 


. 


which are intended to be weaned, when the cattle and 


calves are neceſſarily mixed. Never having ſeen the thing 
before, and admiring the utility and fimplicity of it, I have 
with his obliging permiſſion ſubjoined a drawing and an 
account of it. 1 


I now proceed to mention thoſe commons ſituated be- 


tween the Welland and the Glenn, within the manors of 
Eaſt and Weſt Deeping, which are held under a leafe from 
the crown by his Grace the Duke of Ancaſter. Thoſe 
commons are ſaid to contain upwards of 15,000 acres ; 
they ſtand very much in need of incloſing and draining, 
as the cattle and ſheep depaſtured thereon are very un- 


healthy. The occupiers frequently, in one ſeaſon, loſe. 


4-5ths of their ſtock. Theſe commons are without ſtint, 
and almoſt every cottage within the manors has a com- 
mon right belonging to it. Every kind of depredation 1s 


made upon this land, in cutting up the beſt of the turf 


for fuel; and the farmers in the neighbourhood having 
common rights, availing themſelves of a fine ſeaſon, turn 


on 7 or 800 ſheep each, to eaſe their incloſed land, whilſt 
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the mere cottager cannot get a bite [for a cow; but yet the 
cottager, in his turn, in a colourable way, takes the ſtock 
of a foreigner as his own, who occaſionally turns on im- 
menſe quantities of ſtock in good ſeaſons, The cattle and 
ſheep, which are conſtantly depaſtured on this common, 
are of a very unthrifty 1l|-ſhapen kind, from being fre- 
quently ſtarved, and no attention paid to their breed, 
Geeſe are the only animals which are at any time thrifty ; 
and theſe, frequently, when young, die of the cramp, or, 
when plucked, in conſequence of the exceſhve bleakneſs, 
and wetneſs of the commons. A gooſe pays annually from 
15, to 16d, by being 4 times plucked. Theſe commons 
are the frequent reſort of thieves, who convey the cattle 
into diſtant counties for ſale. 

Oak timber, holly, hazle, with the appearance of leaves, 
nut ſhells, and faggots of the tops of oak timber, ſet up in 
ridges, with the ſkeletons of deer and other animals, have 
frequently been found within three feet of the ſurface, by 
perſons who have made it their employment, with iron 
ſpikes, to ſearch into the foil for wood, which they after- 
wards dug out to conſiderable advantage. 

Upon the old ploughed land in the neighbourhood of 
theſe commons, which have been repeatedly pared and 
burnt, the ploughs frequently take hold of wood, and the 
roots of trees, where they had always uninterruptedly gone 
before, at equal depth from the ſurface, during the 
memory of man ; which 1s of itſelf a ſufficient proof, that 
paring and burning reduces the ſoil; and ſuch adjacent 
ploughed land, which was conſidered higher than the 
commons, when firſt incloſed, is now 18 inches lower, 
which is entirely occaſioned by paring and burning ; for it 
cannot be preſumed that the firſt cultivators of this country, 
fince its drowning, would begin to plough the loweſt part 
of it firſt ; nor indeed could it be accompliſhed, by reaſon 
of the water, with which it remained overflowed. 
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Other commons are under a ſcheme of improvement, 
which will be hereafter noticed. 


Labour. The price of labour is not fixed to any preciſe 
rules: when labourers are required, and the farmer's occa- 
ſions are preſſing, the labourer exacts the utmoſt he can get: 
and, on the other hand, when the farmer's occaſions are 
ſlack, the labourer's wages are proportionably low. No 
part of rural economy requires regulating more than this ; 
but, on an average, the following ſtatement 1s as near the 
price of labour as poſhble, viz. from the end of harveſt, 
till hay time begins, the hire of a labourer is from 15. to 
Is. 2d. per day, and 15. 64. per day, from that time till the 


corn harveſt begins; and during the time of harveſt, from 


25. 6d. to 35. per day. No preciſe rule is fixed for piece- 


work ; for, if it is corn to thraſh, the price per buſhel 


much depends upon the ſtate in which the grain was 
ſtacked, or embarned. If it is a ditch to make, much de- 


pends upon the ſtrength of the ſoil, the ſeaſon in which the 


work 1s performed, and the diſtance the ſoil is to be thrown, 
or removed; and the fame variations mult be allowed for 
in every other part of the labourer's employment; but, as 


the fen ſoil is generally much eaſier to dig than any other, 
24d. per yard cube is about the average price of ditching ; 
but a labourer, when employed in piece work, expects to 


earn at leaſt 20d. per day in winter, and 25. in ſummer, and 
in putting out work to them, this rule 1s generally adhered 
to and allowed: in all caſes the labourer is ſuppoſed to work 
in winter, and in harveſt, from light to dark ; and at other 
times of the year, 12 hours ; the employer allowing a rea- 
ſonable time for refreſhment. Women, when employed 
inweeding corn, are paid 6d. per day, and in hay time 
from 104. to 12d, at other times of the year, they have no 
employment 
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Hay-making is very indifferently performed, no parti- 
cular attention being paid to it, as in the Southern coun- 
ties; in fine weather it generally lies in the ſwath, if not a 
very thick crop, as the ſcythe left it, till it is conſidered to 
be half made, and then it is turned, and prepared for the 
ſtack ; but, if it 1s a thick crop, it 1s in ſome places. broken 
a little: the loſs ſuſtained in wet ſeaſons, for want of 
attention to the hay crops, is very confiderable. A ſimilar 
want of attention appears in making and finiſhing the 


ſtacks, which are very rarely topped up, pulled, or thatched, 
in a proper manner to ſecure them. 


Proviſims. The price of proviſions is nearly the ſame_ 


as at all other places of equal diſtance from the metropolis : 
yood mutton, pork, and beef, are nearly as dear as in 
London, deduQting the value of the driving the animals 
thither; a more ordinary ſert, not fit for the London 
market, is fold from 22d. te 34d. and 44. per pound. 
Bread, when purchaſed of the bakers, is nearly as dear 


as in London; and the poor have not the forecaſt to pur- 
chaſe corn, and to manufacture their own meal and bread, 


which might be readily accompliſhed. The price of pro- 
viſions is not likely to decreaſe. Not many calves are 
fatted in this country, as they are chiefly reared, and the 
veal is of a very indifferent quality, very little care being 
taken of their lodging or ſucking. It is not an object of 
common concern with the landed intereſt, that the neceſ- 
ſary labourers employed upon the reſpective eſtates ſhould 
have provided for them comfortable habitations, and other 
accommodations, whereby they may keep cows, and pro- 
duce neceſſary potatoes, and other roots for their families. 


Miſcellaneous obſervations. But little wood is to be found 
in this part of the country, except the willow.—The 
roads are tolexably good in ſummer ; but in winter, as the 
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materials of which tliey are compoſed are very ſoft (being 


chiefly of moory ſoil and filth), they are then often very 


indifferent. 

The farm-houſes and baildirige are generally very well 
adapted for the ſituation of the country, and generally well 
diſtributed. 

The drainage of this part of the fens has been for a ſeries 


of years very much neglected, and ſtands much in need of 
being better drained, which can be effected without a great 


exertion of genius. 


2. STRONG, LOAMY, CLAYEY, axD 
MIXED, SOILS. 


Mos oy occur Ariox. As there is no diſtinction in 


the management of theſe ſoils, I have not thought it neceſ- 
fary to ſeparate them under diſtin& heads. 

Theſe deſcriptions of ſoils are about equal parts arable 
and. paſture, and nearly in 1-4th common-held, in the 
management of which there is no preciſe or ſpecific mode. 
In ſome parts of the country, the common-fields are 


divided in 4 parts, in others 3, in others 2, the whole 


being very much mixed, and diſperſed, The mode of 
cropping in thoſe fields, which are divided into 4 parts, is 
in the following rotine, or nearly ſo : 


1 year fallow fallow fallow 
2 wheat or barley barley 
3 beans beans or clover 
4 barley or wheat wheat 
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In thoſe fields of 3 diviſions, is the following rotine of 
cropping, or nearly ſo: 


I year fallow fallow _ fallow 
2 wheat or barley or wheat 
3 beans beans or oats 


But the foregoing modes of cropping are not generally 
eſtabliſhed, nor are the occupiers held to them by any par- 
ticular rules, | | | 


In THosE FIELDS WHICH ARE EQUALLY DIVIDED, 
it is the cuſtomary practice to fallow a moiety of one of the 
fields for wheat and barley, and to let the reſidue of inter- 
mixed lands lie the whole ſummer, which has, in the pre- 
y10us. year, produced wheat or barley, without being 
ploughed or ſowed with. any graſs, or other ſeeds, a very 
plentiful crop of thiſtles is generally produced. In ſettling, 
the rents, and &&hiag-the land, under a ſpecific mode of 
management, upon Colonel Manners” eſtate, who has ſome 
arable common field land in Allford, in 1790, I perſuaded 
the occupiers to ſow clover with their barley and wheat, 
for it was impoſſible to compel general adherence to any. 
plan, which 1s not ſanctioned by 4-5ths of the occupiers 
of a common field; that inſtead of a moiety of one field 
hing the whole ſucceeding ſummer, producing thiſtles 
only, clover might be had; this was practiſed for 2 years, 
but left off in. 1783, and the reaſon aſſigned Was, that in 
the previous winter the ſheep had been deſtroyed by a 
general rot; and therefore the occupiers were diſheartened, 
and did not think it worth while to ſow clover. The 
thiſtles eſcape both mowing and hoeing; of courſe their 
eds are plentifully diſtributed. The land thus producing 
thiſtles comes in rotine in, the ſucceeding, year, to be ſowed 
with beans and oats, Hence it appears, that a moiety of 
the arable land produces wheat, barley, oats, and beans ; 
the other moiety lies in a ſtate of fallow, and producing 

| thiſtles, 
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without granting leaſes, or pointing out any modes of im- 


be compenſated for ſuch additional rent. A proprietor 


I 28 J 
thiſtſes, as before deſeribed; ſo that if this deſcription of 
land were to be farmed according to the original intention 
of the occupiers, the ſoil would come in rotine to he 
cropped with the ſame kind or ſort of grain every $th | 3 
year; but from ſelf· intereſted views in the occupiers, and 85 
from the ſupineneſs, or injudicious management of thoſe 
who have the conducting of ſuch concerns, this ſyſtem is 1 
interrupted by ſowing too large portions of oats, which : 
brings the repetition of white grain crops (and particularly 3 
onts, the greateſt impoveriſhment of land) to a ſhorter 8 


period. It might be ſaid, by a curſory obſerver, that it is | 


not probable, that an occupier ſhould delay his own intereſt, Þ 
by purſuing that mode of agriculture which is ultimately 
deſtructive of it; but when it is confidered how many in- 
dire motives may draw a farmer from purſuing a line 
directed towards a permanent intereſt in the ſoil, it will no 
longer remain a matter of ſurprize : for Triſtance; a pro- 
prietor may have diſcovered a degree of inftability in his 
conduct towards his tenantry, by raifing their rents, al- 
ready ſufficiently high in the preſent ſtate of the land, 


provement, or management, by which the tenantry may} 


may have diſcovered fome ſymptoms of extravagance, and 
a portentous apprehenſion may be a- float, that alienation} 
of the property may take place; and, laſt of all, the 
tenant's own circumſtances may, from various cauſes, and 
amongſt the foremoſt may be found a perſeverance in 
mode of agriculture, tending to keep him poor, and tle 
land weak and foul, induce him neceſſarily to prefer imme 
diate gain to future proſpects. 

And whether the arable land is divided into 2, 3, or: 
parts, the ſame practices are purſued in the repetition 
crops of white grain, and particularly oats, tending to keg 
he arable land in a low and reduced ſtate, it not bein! 

| | ha! 
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half ſo productive as it might be made, if even the beſt 
mode was to be purſued, as before alluded to, which wat 
originally laid down by our anceſtors. 

Drainage is very ſparingly, if at all, purſued, and very 
ſeldom extended beyond the immediate intention of ſecuring 


the crop that is growing, the occupiers not apprehending 


that the ſucceſs of every crop depends upon the land being 
kept, in every ſeaſon, in a proper ſtate of drainage 
Folding ſheep upon the fallows, in the common fields, 
is a pretty general practice in the South and Weſt part of 
the county; but on the North-Eaſt, and Eaſt, it is not 
much purſued, 
Mixed with the common fields is a conſiderable quantity 


of commonable land, which ſuffers conſiderably for want 


of drainage, which is the frequent cauſe of the rot in 
ſheep, and the dropſy, pheltrie, and variovs other diſ- 
orders in neat cattle and horſes, 


Commons, The commons in the Iſle of Axholm, ſur- 
rounding ſome of the moſt fertile, ſtrong, loamy, ſoils in 
the kingdom, may be here juſtly inſtanced. Theſe com- 
mons and waſtes contain upwards of 12,000 acres, which, 
divided and incloſed, would for the moſt part, make very 
valuable land, being in conſiderable parts of a clayey 
bottom ; but, in their preſent ſtate, they are chiefly covered 


with water, and in ſummer throw forth the coarſeſt pro- 


ductions: the beſt parts, which are thoſe neareſt the in- 


cloſed high lands, are conſtantly pared and burnt to pro- 


duce vegetable aſhes to be carried on them, 1n order to 
force repeated crops of white grain. The more remote 
parts of the common are dug up for fuel, 

On account of the general wetneſs of thoſe commons, 
and their being conſtantly overſtocked by the large occu- 
piers. of contiguous eſtates, or in ſuch ſeaſons as the 
depaſturage is deſirable in ſummer, to caſe the incloſed 
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land, the cattle and ſheep neceſſarily depaſtured thereon at 
all ſeaſons, being thoſe of the cottagers, who are for the 


L +I 


moſt part deſtitute of proviſion for them in winter, are al- 
ways unthrifty, and ſubject to various diſeaſes, which 
render them very unprofitable to the occupiers. 


Common Fields. The common helds of Epworth, Bel- 
ton, N and Owſton, within the iſle, confiſt of a 


very fertile, ſtrong, loam, the property in which is very 
much divided into many different ſmall occupations. 


Potatoes, and every kind of grain, pulſe, hemp, and 
flax, are indiſcriminately and unſyſtematically cultivated. 


It is a common mode with the occupiers, to ſow 5 or 6 


ſucceſſive exhauſting crops (one of which is generally flax) 
without attempting to fallow the land, or throw any manure 
upon n. | CONE 5 

When it is reduced to a ſtate of beggary and rubbiſh, it 


is well covered with manure, and hemp is ſowed thereon, 
of which it generally produces a great crop; this ſmothers 


all other productions, and is the foundation of various 
other ſucceſſive exhauſting crops. Potatoes are here pro- 
duced 1n great abundance, and of the beſt quality, and ſent 
down the Trent, which bounds the Eaſtern part of the iſle, 
to the London market. Upon the banks of this river, 


there is ſome very fertile, incloſed, ſtrong, loamy, ſoil, 


producing abundant crops of every ſpecies of grain, pulſe, 
potatoes, &c. There are alſo, on the Eaſtern fide. of the 
Trent, ſome thouſands of acres of very valuable land in a 
{tate of common, extending along the Trent, from Stock- 


worth towards Flixborough, which will well anſwer the 


purpoſcs of draining and incloſing. 


The drainage of the commons of the Iſle of Axholm will 


not he a very difficult undertaking, provided the out-tall is 
made into the Trent, at a certain point, probably below 
Waterton. Hitherto the drains neceſſary to convey the 

- *, 2 | water 
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water to the Trent from Haitficld, otherwiſe Hatfield, and 
the adjacent country on the Yorkſhire ſide, have been car - 
ried oyer the iſle commons into that river too high vp, 
in the way of the Trent floods, which override the 
ſluices and goats, and which operate at preſent as a bar to 
the improvement of the drainage of the. commons ; and 


lately, by authority of parliament, a canal has been made 


in a ſimilar way acroſs them, | 
I am informed, that the iſle commoners are empowered, 
by a clauſe in the ata drain their commons by means of 


tunnels, to be laid under this canal; but, during'the time 


all the improvements of the adjacent county were complet- 
ing, the iſle commoners have been unfortunately dormant, 
and have greatly delayed their intereſt, in not draining their 
commons, by means of a competent general cut, down to 
the beſt poſhble outfall that could be obtained, which 
might have received, by fide cuts, all the water from 
Haitfield, and the Yorkſhire fide ; and which would ſerve 
to ſcour out, and deepen, ſuch general cut, not only in 
its progreſs to, but at the outfall. A bill is intended to be 
brought into parliament, in the next ſeſſions, for an inclo- 
ſure and diviſion of theſe commons, and the preliminary 
popular mode ſeems to be on the eve of being ſettled, viz, 


to give to the lord of the ſoil * 1-20th part for that right; 


to the tythe owners, 1-10th; and 2-3ds. of the reſidue to 


owners of common right houſes and toftſteads; and the 


remaing third part to the owners of lands, having com- 
mon right houſes and toftſteads. | 

This mode, of. dividing the commons ſeems to be a 
compromiſe to prevent farther oppoſition, and not adopted 


* Lord Carteret is leſſee of the manors of Epworth cum Weſtwood, and 
Sidavieaap under the crown: I had the honor of regulating the huſbandry to be 
obſerved upon this eſtate, which is chiefly incloſed land, and which I found 
plougbed to deſtruction. The covenants, by which the tenants hold the land, 
ars of a beneficial nature, both to landlord and tenant, | 
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altogether upon a principle of equity, becauſe the owners grain, 
of the land have certainly time immemorial occupied the begga 
commons in a larger extent, and in proportion to the ſtock ſeeds 1 
they kept in winter ; whilſt the mere cottagers, for want of procec 
proviſion for their cattle in winter, as well as from the « If g 
general unprofitableneſs of the fituation and mode of « lanc 
| occupancy, have kept a much leſs proportion of ſtock % hav 
: than the occupiers of meſſuages and lands. ſurely 
q | ing the 
; Incloſures. The incloſed eſtates, aulels are chiefly in the poor at 
3 hands of large proprietors, anthills, buſhes, ruſhes, and ſeeded 
. water, occupy a very conſiderable part of the paſture land, its eat 
i! which is not half ſo productive as it might be made, even may be 
j if it was to be continued in a ſtate of paſture; a portion of plough 
4 this incloſed land is under the plough, probably ſuch natural 
4 quantity may extend to 1-A4th part, but few farmers have a and dif; 
5 ſufficient quantity of ploughed land to enable them to go 
1 on ſyſtematically, in procuring green winter food, and Feuce 
, artificial graſſes, &c. if they were inclined to do fo; but ſervatio 
i the quantity of ploughed land is conſidered, by the pro- decayed 
I prietors and agents, as ſo much devoted to deſtruction; be diſco 
0 and, upon this deſcription of property, the tenants are un- down th 
al der no reſtrictions, except as to the not ploughing up and gen 
} | ancient paſture land. Upon tracing back the former uſage buſineſs 
| of this property, it appears to have been the practice, as it which n 
is in the preſent day, for tenants to obtain permiſſion from lakes, i 
1 | thoſe into whoſe care the management of the property has become 
4 been committed, to plough parcels of the paſture land from properly 
þ time to time, under affurances of laying dend. down again, treatmen 
* for paſture, parcels of arable land, which have been here- fences, f 
„ | SY tofore under the plough ; but as there has not been any profitable 
—— ftipulated proper mode, in which ſuch land ſhould be meir roc 
farmed, whilſt it continued under the plough, or in What” lhaded b 
ſtate it ſhould be again laid down, the common practice aced to b 


has been, and now 1s, to raiſe ſucceſſive crops of white 
| grain, 


| LT 8 1 
grain, until its nature is not only exhauſted, but filled with 
beggary and rubbiſh, and then it is ſowed down with graſs 
ſeeds to repair itſelf by reſt ; and a common excuſe for this 
procedure is the moſt abſurd of all poſſible excuſes, viz. 
« Tf graſs ſeeds had been ſowed with the corn, when the 
land has been luſty, or in a richer ſtate, the ſeeds would 
have been choaked by the luxuriance of the crop.” There 
ſurely cannot be a greater abſurdity, than that of exhauſt- 
ing the land with repeated crops, and thereby making it 
poor and foul, at the very. preciſe time when it is to be 
ſeeded down, and when a foundation ought to be laid for 
its heart and good condition for ages; and this practice 
may be traced, in almoſt all the paſture landwhich has been 
ploughed within the preſent century, ſo that it is not the 


natural face we are given commonly to bchold, but a fout 
and diſguiſing maſk. | 
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Feuces. Very little attention has been paid to the pre- 
ſervation and improvement of the live fences, ſo that old 
decayed ſtumps of white thorn, and gaps or vacancies, may 
be diſcovered in almoſt every hedge. Plaſhing, or laying 
down- the live fences, has heen very improperly performed, 
and generally they grow too long before this neceſſary 
buſineſs is ſet about: live ſtakes are left in the hedges, 
rhich neceſſarily produce young ſhoots from the top of the 
lakes, inſtead of their root; the fences on this account 
become thin at the bottom, where they otherwiſe would be 
properly the thickeſt ; and the fences, from this improper 
treatment, and from the want of proper back or guard 
fences, fall to decay; befides, if the fences were to grow as 


profitable from the top of the ſtakes as they would from 


their roots, yet, from theſe circumſtances, the land is 


ſhaded by the whole length of the ſtakes more than it 


need to be, which delays a farmer's intereſt. 


And 
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And fo little effect, in this particular, has the force of WW 


example, that 1 lately obſerved, when looking over the The 
eſtate of Sir William Manners (the manor of Silk Wil. 5 ſituati 
loughby, near Sleaford), the fences upon one of the farms of the 
appeared in excellent condition, being plaſhed in the beſt Z tion © 
manner; and I alſo obſerved, that no other farmer in the 2 out, © 
pariſh had attempted the like : this obſervation led me to 5 —She 
ſuſpect, that Mr. Tagg, the tenant, came from ſome diſtant 5 elſew] 
county : upon enquiring it appeared, that he is a native of Z WI 
Derbyſhire, but has been ſettled in this pariſh many years. 1 field, « 
The common excuſe ſet up by farmers, for leaving live z manag 
| Nakes in the M hedges, when plaſhed, is, that the poor T miſtak 
conſtantly draw out dead ones for firing; but, if this ab. WE the ot 
furd doQrine had any weight, it might apply as a reaſon WM to ſet a 
for not keeping poultry and pigs ; and fo it would, if they 4 open J 
were not better looked after than the hedges. , thiſtles 
gut, as it is neceſſary for the farmers and graziers in- 4 ſtock t 
tereſt, that the live ſtock ſhould be kept ſeparate, dead | all othi 
fencing ſupplies the place of the live, which is an eternal MI out of 
expence to the occupier, in a double ratio, viz. in firſt pro- by ſow 
viding fencing-ſtuff, with the carriage of it, often a con- be divi. 
ſiderable diſtance; and, ſecond, in the delay of his intereſt, ME in ſucce 
by reaſon that the land occupied by a dead fence might all this 

ſuſtain a live one, which would be not only anſwering M rights 
the firſt intention, but growing, and yielding a neceſlary M occurre 
crop of ſome profit, — een 
| | | | manage 
Miſcellaneous obſervations. Wood land is for the moſt pat reducin 
cleared in rotine, and the underwood cut, without the poverty 
vacant places being ſupplied with young plants, of ſuch value o 
kinds of wood which is beſt adapted to the ſoil, climate, M purchaſ 
and uſes of the country, the woods of Sir Peter Burrell, MW frequent 
under the judicious management of Meſlrs Cluttons, of fider ſuc 
Cuckfield, Suſſex, and ſome few others only excepted. fuch pat 
| 55 The prietors, 
badly QC 
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The farm buildings are not generally placed in cential 
ſituations, and, for the moſt. part, the farms are deficient 


of thoſe conveniences, which are neceſſary in a due cultiva- 


tion of the land. —The incloſed parcels of land, are not laid 
out, of equal ſize, to admitof ſyſtematic farming or grazing. 
—Sheep are not generally ſolded in the common fields, or 
elſewhere, 

Whoever apprehends, that the occupiers of a common 
field, are neceſſarily tied down, to any preciſe mode of 


management, by the cuſtom of any pariſh, are, groſsly 


miſtaken ; for each occupier is only under an obligation to 
the others, not to break up any of the commonable land, 
to ſet apart the regular field or apportionment of fallow; to 
open his ditches and water courſes; not to ſuffer the 
thflles and weeds to be ſeeded upon his neighbour ; and to 
ſock the field according to the practice of the pariſh : in 
all other matters, he may drive the land, and force it totally 


out of heart ; firſt, by negligence in fallowing ; and next, 


by ſowing wheat upon all his fallowed land, which ſhould 
be divided between barley and wheat; and in ſowing oats 
in ſucceſſion to wheat or barley, inſtead of beans ; and, in 
all this miſmanagement, he does not infringe upon the 
rights of his brother farmers: but it has frequently 


occurred to me in practice, that ſome of the occupiers of 
a common field, are purſuing the beſt poſſible mode of 
management the ſituations are capable of, whilſt others are 
reducing land, intermixed therewith, to the loweſt ſtate of 


poverty, beggary, and rubbiſh, making the reſpective 
value of the inheritances to vary 3, 4, or more, years 
purchaſe; and upon the incloſure of common fields, it 
frequently occurs, that commiſſioners are obliged to con- 
lider ſuch worn-out land, of conſiderably leſs value than 
ſuch parts as have been well farmed ; of courſe the pro- 
prictors, whoſe misfortune it has been to have their land 
badly occupied, have had a ſmaller ſhare, upon the general 
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diviſion of the property, than they otherwiſe would haye 
had, in caſe their land had been better farmed, 


No drilling, hoeing, or dibbling, is purſued in the com. 


mon fields, but in ſome inſtances ſheep are turned into the 


beans, to eat ont a part of the weeds ; but this is a miſerable 


ſubſtitute for properly hoeing, thereby deſtroying weeds, 


and mouldering up the plants, and profitably employing | E 
and bringng up the infant poor in agricultural purſuits, of 


which the country ſtands much in need. 


Very ſmall portions indeed, of incloſed land, are drilled 
and hoed, and 1 know but few inſtances where it has made [2 
any conſiderable progreſs. The farm of Mr. Henry Hoyte, of i 
Oſbornby, near Folkingham, ſtands firſt in my eſtimation, 6] 
as a ſpot on which the beſt huſbandry, with the beſt appli. 
eation of the produce of the land, by means of the beſt 3 
ſtock, are united. Mr. Hoyte has drained the ſoil to its | 
exceeding improvement, and introduced the moſt judici- | 
ous modes of drilling now in practice, and of which, with | 
his judicious choice of ſtock, I ſhall have occaſion, here- } 
after, moſt deſervedly to enlarge upon. Except in the fore- | 
going inſtance, I have not been able to find any turnips | 
completely and ſyſtematically cultivated *, and properly 
heed ; but it occurs, that the intereſt of the occupiers, for | 


want of attention to this neceſſary proceſs, where this ex- 
cellent winter plant is cultivated, is generally delayed, 
from 30s. to / 3 and upwards per acre. 

Men of independent fortune, in whatever rate their pol- 
ſeſſions extend, and their eſtimations of ſuch gifts made, 
are too much engrofſed in thoſe purſuits, which are the 


* Mr. Hoyte refuſed £ 10 105. per acre, in 1992, for his drilled turnips; 
and he made , 12 125, per acre by the cornmon rate of agiſtment of his own 
ſtock. He is a tenant to Lord Brownlow ; and, although he has not a leaſe, he 
has implicit confidence in the noble lord, that he will not avail himſelf of hi 
expenſive improvements, and to make him, by an untimely advance of rent, 
pay a ſecond time for his exertions, 


reſul 


ups; 
own 
e, he 
f his 
rent, 


ful 


$7 4 
reſult of it, to ſtrike out into ſchemes of improvement in 
agriculture ; and this taſk has been generally conſigned to 


thoſe whoſe circumſtances are more craving, and with 
whom the ſpur of neceſſity becomes the mother of inven- 


tion; and it is unforutnate for the public, that in the pro- 


greſs of ſchemes of improvement in agriculture, which, if 
ſtrictly and properly purſued, would certainly be attended 
with ſucceſs, from a variety of circumſtances, their progreſs 
meets with unexpected delays, hence the prejudiced and 
obſtinate improperly exult, and are more confirmed in 
their abſurdities “. 


* This is an unfortunate inſtance to verify this remark in Mr. Walker, of 
Wolſthorpe, near Grantham, who, till lately, was carrying on a great 
{cheme of excellent huſbandry and Rock, but he became concerned in a ſpin- 
ning machine, which failed of ſucceſs; and this worthy man's misfortune is 


falſely imputed by many, to the having adopted ſchemes of agricultural im- 


provement, 
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3. THE WOULDS, ox LIGHT LOAMY, ax» 


SANDY SOILS. 


Moe « oF OccurAriox. This deſcription of property 
was formerly for the moſt part devoted to rabbits, the 
reſidue as open common fields; but within the laſt century, 
nearly the whole has been gradually incloſed, and brought 


into tillage, and occupied as arable farms; which are 
generally in the hands of large occupiers. The tenants 
are rarely under leaſes, or bound by any rules to enforce. 


good management; ; and of courſe, the intereſts of landlord 
and tenant are not defined, or in any degree preſerved from 
militating againſt each other, by regular well-digeſted 


| ſyſtems of farming, laid down between landlord and 


tenant, in purſuit of the beſt practical modes of huſbandry, 
which have been adopted upon ſoils of ſimilar natures. 


On this account, we find the generality of the land 
poor, weak, and foul; made ſo, by repeated crops of 


white grain; and which procedure having been long con- 
tinued, of courſe the means of producing the common 
manure to reinſtate the land, have gradually decreaſed; and 
it is not an uncommon thing, to find very conſiderable tracts 
of land, by ſuch means, reduced to a ſtate much worſe, than 
it was in when cultivation was firſt began, or when the in- 


cloſures were firſt made; and it is now conſidered, as 
only fit to be turned again to its original mode of occu- 


pancy, in rabbit-warrens; and which is, in many in- 


ſtances, adopted. 


The reaſon why farms are now generally large, and 
have increaſed, is not always from the growing opulence of 
the farmers, but probably from the land being reduced ſo 
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much in its condition, that it requires that they ſhould 


now occupy a large quantity of it, to afford them a 


living “. 


Crops, As no ſyſtems of farming are laid down upon 
the reſpective ſoils, no particular courſes of huſbandry can 
be ſet forth ; but the beſt to be found is ſomewhat like the 
following : | 

1. A very indifferent ſummer fallow; turnips badly 
hoed, or not at all, and fed off with ſheep. 

2. Barley, or white oats. 

3- Wheat, if the land will bear it, if not, any thing it 


will bear, or graſs ſeeds. 


4+ Graſs ſeeds, or oats, if the land will bear a crop, 
ſowed with artificial graſs ſeeds, | 

Turnips are cultivated in this part of the country very 
extenſively, but, for the moſt part, the fallows are ill-pre- 
pared for them, and they are very badly hoed, or not at all 
by which negle&, from 205. to { 3 per acre, in the value 


of them, is generally loſt ; and more, if we eſtimate the loſs 


of the manure they would afford. 

A curſory obſerver might remark, that the introduction 
of turnips and artificial graſſes, was an improvement of it- 
ſelf; and he would farther ſay, that the county of 
Norfolk was improved by the like means: and ſo it was in 
part, but that was not all; gentlemen of landed property 
there, put there ſhoulders to the wheel. 


# The bowels of the earth are but rarely ſearched into, for the means of im- 
proving the ſurface. 

The fences are in a very indifferent ſtate, live ones W been generally 
neglected, or dead ones ſubſtituted for them; the expence of which, and the 
delay of the farmer's intereſt therein, has been heretofore pointed out. 

Little timber, or wood, is here cultivated, 

Artificial graſſes are rarely ſowed upon the firſt crop, after a fallow, nor 
turnips fed off; therefore, their moſt profitable uſes are loſt, 
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They apportioned their eſtates in regular diviſions, and 
ſubdiviſions, making their farms of various fizes, to ſuit 


the circumſtances of the tenantry. They aſſiſted them in 


{carching for the means of improvement in clay and marle ; 
they joined in the original expence of raiſing it, and ſpread- 


ing it on their land, and they encouraged the tenants to 


perſevere, by granting them leaſes for not leſs terms than 
21 years: and for the intereſt of the whole, as well as each 
part, they regulated proper ſyſtems of farming, adapted to 
the ſtrength of each reſpective fituation and ſoil. They 
took care for themſelves, that their tenants ſhould have 
every profitable uſe, but commit no abuſe: upon the pro- 
perty ; in fact, that they ſhould keep up the heart, and 
good condition of the Jand, with which, from time to 


time, it was impregnated. 


The agents employed upon the eſtates, are trained up in 
the regulated ſyſtems, and know how properly to relax the 
occafional hardſhips, which the tenantry might ſuffer, 
from the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, and by keeping them up to 
the ſtrict letter of their leaſes, without injuring the land- 
lord's intereſt : and after this ſtatement, no one who is 
converſant with the general management of the Woulds of 
Lincolnſhire, will yet aſk, why that country is not culti- 
vated in a manner equal to the county of Norfolk. 


| Buildings. The buildings upon the Would eſtates, are 
not placed in central ſpots ; but the farm-houſes are gene- 
rally on the loweſt ſituations ; originally placed there, with 
a defign to ſhelter the inhabitants from the cold winds. 
And there are generally evident marks of a decreaſe of 
population, from the number of decayed farm-houſes ; whilſt 


it appears, that in various ſituations, one or two opulent 


farmers, ſkim over ſome thouſands of acres, formerly occu- 
pied by more inhabitants; and there cannot be a greater 
proof, that agriculture has not abundantly improved in 
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this country, than the decreaſe of the number of its inha- 
bitants. 


Miſcel'aneous obſervations, The generality of the Woulds 
of Lincolnſhire, might now be made more valuable to the 
proprietors and occupiers, if the foil was in the preciſe 
maiden ſtate; the moſt conſiderable part of it was found: 
in, I00 years ago, and now to be laid down, under well 
regulated ſyſtems of farming, than it is poſſible to be made 
from the preſent reduced condition, for a very confiderable 
length of time: the land having been broke up, or pared 
and burnt, and ploughed,. without reſtrictions, until it is 
quite exhauſted, 
How little did thoſe proprietors underſtand their own 
intereſts, who permitted their tenants, without reſtraint, to = 
break up, or pare and burn the turf of rabbit warrens, and RT 
other land, in a ſtate of antient paſture, upon the deluſive | 
colour of. an advance of rent, by which procedure, the | 1 
inheritance was injured in a tenfold ratio, and who could. 
be amuſed at laſt, under an idea, that, if the tenants who 
had thus overploughed the land, ſtocked it again with 
rabbits, no damages were incurred. Setting aſide a delay in 
the progreſs of agricultural improvements, it muſt follow, 
that that ſoil, which is exhauſted for one purpoſe, is equally: 
exhauſted for another, By this mode of plunder, and 
every kind of abuſe in the occupancy of landed property, x 
there are ſeveral men in this country, who. have acquired. 
large fortunes. 

I cannot make a calculation upon the annual value of 
a rabbit warren (never having been concerned in the occu- 
pation of one) other than conſidering it with a view to 
cultivation; and if the occupiers will not give more rent 
for the land in that ſtate, than in any other, I ſhould be 
inclined to deſtroy them; rabbits being injurious to live 

fences. 
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fences and mounts, and to a well-cultivated neighbour. Ir 
hood. TE TY g a allot 
The improvement by means of flooding the land at qual. 
pleaſure, is not praQtiſed in this part of the country, nor are the 1 
there many conſiderable ſpots upon which it could be regar 
brought to bear. | it co1 
It is in very rare inſtances that lime, marle, or clay, are allott 
ſought for, or uſed, or any other manures than thoſe which ay confi 
the common ſtable, or fold yard, afford: but I am of allotr 
opinion, that both marle and clay may be found in very ; near: 
advantageous ſituations, and capable of being applied to : degre: 
very great advantage. bpropr 
The implements of huſbandry here uſed, are af the ſort cout, | 
moſt general in the kingdom. The ploughs are too wide WM Sur 
and too long in their bottoms, and bear no proportion in 5 to hav 
point of execution, with the Norfolk wheel plough. _ 3 conſid 


Oxen are uſed in a conſiderable portion of the labour, ſuitabl 
and are found to anſwer in point of advantage, to the Wl the ex: 
occupiers. | I the pre 

There is but a ſmall portion of this deſcription of land in WM and by 
a ſtate of common fieid, and what remains, 1s, for the contig1 
molt part, under contemplation of incloſure. be deri 

5 aacloſu 

Incloſures. The advantages here reſulting from inclo- MW nents 
ſures, have been chiefly the laying the land together; W placed, 
which, in a ſtate of common field, was very much mixed in ever) 
and diſperſed, | Inclo 

An increaſed annual payment has been made by the 
tenants, on account of ſuch incloſures; but, for want of 
proper ſyſtems of huſbandry being adopted, in many in- 
ſtances, the value of the inheritances have not improved, 


country 
other ſy 
Out in t 


otherwiſe than by the land being laid together in a mort Sea/en 
contiguous manner, as before-mentiongd. here, fal 

The principles upon which the huſfineſs of incloſing Nen acc01 
performed, is not generally a good one, Manager 


In 


[4 7; 

In every incloſure bill the commiſſioners are required to 
allot the lands to be incloſed, with due conſideration to 
quality, quantity, and contiguity. Whether from miſtaking 
the ef of the latter word, or from paying too much 
reg rd to the fituations of the farm-houſes already erected, 
it commonly occurs, that the contiguity of the land to be 
allotted to each reſpe Aive houſe and buildings, is more 
confidered than the general connection or contiguity of the 
allotments in a ſquare manner, ſo that in thoſe ſituations 
near a large village, the property 1s jumbled together in a 
degree unprofitable to all parties concerned ; and the large 


proprietors are obliged to travel to their allotments, carried 


out, in parcels, to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Surely it would be more defirable for all parties intereſted, 


to have the diſtant parts 'of the pariſhes to be incloſed, 


conſidered, as to be detached in the firſt inſtance, and for 
ſuitable allowances to be ſettled by the commiſſioners, for 
the expence of new buildings in central fituations, whilſt 
the proprietors, whoſe eſtates are allotted to their houſes 
and buildings in the villages, would have all their lands 


contiguous, at a rate proportioned to the advantages ſo to 


be derived, For the firſt great benefit reſulting from an 
incloſure, is contiguity ; and the more ſquare the allot- 
ments are made, and the more central the buildings are 
placed, the more advantages are derived to the proprietors 
in every reſpect. 

Incloſing has certainly decreaſed population in this 
country, for want of an introduction of the Drill, and 
other ſyſtematic huſbandry ; and trom the lands being laid 
out in too large farms. Be 


Seaſons and term fir removal. The ſeed time and harveſt 
here, fall later than in the more Southern diſtrits, not only 
on account of its being farther North, but from miſ- 


management in not getting the ſeed, or the Spring crops, | 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficlently early into the ground, which is in many places 


delayed till May. And upon many eſtates here, and in 


other parts of the county, this is the cuſtomary time for 


quitting, and entering upon farms, which is a bad prac- 


tice, for if it is arable land, it 1s too late to put the ſpring 7 


ſeed in the ground, if it is meadow, clover, or ſeeds for 


mowing, it is too late to lay in the land for that purpoſe, 5 
If it 1s artificial graſſes, or paſture, being fed off bare (for 
tenants, who are here going off, ſeldom leave any thing W 


behind them) the intereſt of the incoming tenant is 
extremely delayed. * 


And wherever the following cuſtom prevails, it ſhou!d f 


be aboliſhed, viz. ; 
For the incoming tenants to enter upon only the farm. 
houſes, paſtures, meadows, and fallows, at the time the | 
tenancy, and the whole of the rent commences : the out-} 
going tenants taking the crops of grain, pulſe, &c. in that 
year, and embarning them on the premiſes, and keeping 
poſſeſſion of the barns and ſtack-yards until the Midſum- 
mer twelve-month, after they ceaſe to pay rent, in order 
to thrath out and carry away the corn. In other inſtances] 
more barbarous, though more rare, it is cuſtomary for tlie 
outgoing tenants to ſell all the laſt year's crop in the ſtraw, 
at harveſt, to the public, to be carried off the premiſes. 
Of courſe, the incoming tenant adheres to the cuſtom 0 
his entry, when it is his turn to quit, &c. 


| Labour and proviſions, The price of labour is nearly tle 
ſame as herein before ſtated, with reſpe& to the firſt diſtri 

of this county. | | . 
The price of proviſions alſo, is nearly on a par, for 
although this part of the county is farther from the metro. 
polis, excellent conſtant markets for fat cattle, and ſheey, 
are found in the manufacturing towns of Yorkſhire, 
whither they are, in large quantities, driven ; and here the 
5 „ . price 
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price of butchers meat is likely to increaſe ; but that of 


bread would a little decreaſe, if the country was to be 
better cultivated, and the poor were to manufacture their 
own meal, and make their own bread. And I recommend, 


that thoſe gentlemen, who are intereſted in the welfare of 
each pariſh, would induce the farmers to ſell, and the poor 
to purchaſe, their corn, at the firſt hand; and to convert 
it into meal, by means of excellent mills, made for ſuch 
purpoſe, by Stockdale, of Holborn, London. And if 
more attention in this country was to be paid to the excel- 


lent fiſh, the neighbouring ſea coaſt affords, the poor, as 
well as the public, might be greatly benefited : but at pre- 
fent, there are very few fiſhermen on the coaſt. 


' Roads, The roads in this country are tolerably good, 
without nice attention being paid to them, except in 


winter, when attempts are often made to repair them. 
They are certainly capable of being improved at no extra- 
ordinary expence, provided the beſt materials the country 


affords were ſought for, and duly applied, in a proper 


ſeaſon, : 


Paring and burning. That practice is not ſo common, in 


this part of the country, now, as it was formerly“; and 


where it has been done, evident marks remain of the in- 
jury the land has ſuſtained by it. 


Improvements. There are undoubtedly ſome good far- 


mers in this part cf the country, and men who are well 


deſerving of imitation; and I am ſorry to add, that the 


force of example only, is not alone ſufficient, to bring the. 


generality of farmers, into more advantageous modes of 
agriculture. 


| * The difficulty of getting any turf orherbage, to preduce vegetable aſhes, is 


Mr. 


the chief reaſon of this delay. 
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Mr. Jotin Codd. of Ranby, a very ſpfrited a 5d julie. 
ous improver ard breeder of ſheep and cattle, as well 28 a 


promoter of agricultural improvements, has uſed Mr. 
Duckett's drill machines, and other implements of Huf. 


pandry, very profitably, for ſome conſiderable time, with · 
out their being much fought after by the farmers of his 


neighhoutrhood; many of whoſe modes of occupancy, are 


the moſt unſkilful that can be conceived. 

If it was not much more the deſign of this oublichion 
to ſtate the general agriculture of the county, than the 
5 inſtances of good management, could enu- 

merate ſeveral proofs of it; but, as at leaſt 9-16ths of 


the agriculture of this large tract of country, is batbzrous 


in the extreme, I am certainly juſtifiable in repreſenting 
ſucl! to be its general ſtate, without giving offence, Which 


is the furtheſt from my deſign. 


4 1 


4. THE LOWER MA RSHES, 


Being that aefeription of low land which is protected 
from the overflowing of the ſea by embankments, 


Tas part of the county is ſuppoſed te to contain above 


360,000 acres ; and, as before obſerved, extends along the 


ſea coaſt, from the Humber on. the North, to Croſs- 
Keyſwaſh on the South. The moſt conſiderable part of 
this land is in a ſtate of paſture, and of a very good quality 
for feeding, or fatting, cattle and ſheep; but not much 
uſed to breeding, for which purpoſe it is not well adapted, 
nor could it be ſo profitably applied *. 

The Southern part is more uſed as arable land, than 
that towards the Notth, but no regular ſyſtem of huſ. 
bandry is purſued, Very little land is here let under leaſe, 
nor any preciſe rules for management obſerved ; but it is 
| uſed in a manner ſimilar to the fen, in reſpect of repeated 
crops of white grain, except that the deſtructive practice of 
' paring and burning is more ſparingly purſued. In con- 
teraplating the huſhandry of this part of the marſhes, I 
cannot paſs oyer the pariſh of Long Sutton, without ob- 


ſerving, that the former commons, belonging to this 


pariſh, about the incloſure of which ſo much oppoſition 
was made in both houſes of parliament, have turned out 
productive to the parties intereſted, beyond all calculation 
of advantage, even of thoſe who brought forward the bill : 


all animoſities having ſubſided, the former contending 


parties fit down peaceably, enjoying the harveſt of a well- 
fought field; the land producing immenſe quantities of 


® The lambs would be drowned in the ditches, &c. &c: 
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corn, hemp, flax, woad, and every valuable produftion, 
And all this alteration, much for the benefit of the country, 
though ſo violently oppoſed, was carried into effect, by the 
perſeverance of one ſpirited proprictor, viz. Joſhua Scrope, 
Eſq. the Lord of the Manor, upon the petition to par- 
liament, of the ſmalleſt majority of proprictors, ever known 
under ſimilar circumftances. 

Farmers who took undue advantages of the commons, 
by hiring common-right houſes, and, under cofour of ſuch 
rights, turning upon the commons 4 or 800 ſheep in a 
ſeaſon, and thereby eating up the poor cottagers rights, 
had addreſs enough falſely to repreſent the caſe, and to 
prevail upon their landfords, and others in power, to ſup- 
port them in this violent oppoſition, "This incloſure has 
been followed by that of the adjoining commons of Tydd; 
and ſome thouſands of acres of common, in the pariſh of 
Whaplode, Holbeach, and Fleet, being in this neigh- 
bourhood, are now under notices for a bill of incloſure, to 
be ſupported by Lord Eardley, who is a leffee under the 
crown for conſiderable eſtates in one of thoſe pariſhes. 
But, whilft I contemplate the vaſt advantage ariſing from 
the incloſure of the commons of Long Sutton, I cannot 
but obſerve a conſiderable quantity of land in that lord- 
ſhip, which was originally gained from the ſea, aud was, 
in the firſt inſtance, as productive and valuable as the 
late incloſed commons, but which, by a ſeries of ex- 
hauſting crops, and every ſpecies of miſmanagement, is 
reduced to a very low condition. And, I fear, the late 
incloſed commons of Long Sutton are under a fimilar 
treatment ; and, unleſs the plough be reſtrained, and. a 
well digeſted ſyſtem of huſbandry adopted, we ſhall, in the 
courſe of 10 years, ſee this amazing productive track of which 
land, in ſuch a ſtate, that it will no longer bear exhauſting 
crops of grain, laid down for paſture, probably of but 
little more value to the individuals immediately intereſted, 

and 
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ind to the community, than it was in its ſtate of 


common. 


An embankment, of many thouſands of acres of ſalt 


marſh, fronting the pariſh of Gedney, and its vicinity, is 


carrying into effect, which will be of infinite to 


the proprietors, and the community. 

Mr. Drake, Member for Amerſham, is a principal pro- 
moter of this undertaking, by his judicious "= Mr, 
Kent, of Fulham. 

A great ſcheme of i improvement, by means of a cut, for 
the drainage of the lands in South Holland, and parts ad- 
jacent, to a competent outfall in this diſtrict, is now. car- 
rying into effect. 

It is a matter of great public concern, that in every 
ſcheme of drainage, the interior parts of the country 
ſhould be brought into the meaſure. on the outſet ; for, by 
conſtructing works for drainage, neareſt to the outfall, in 
the firſt inſtance, they are often found afterwards to be in- 
competent to effect the general good; by reaſon of which, 
an after-expence is incurred, of which more than a moiety 
might have been ſaved in the firſt inſtance, as well as the 
general improvement of the country effected, inſtead of a 
partial one. 

The drainage of the manors of Eaſt and Weſt Deeping, 
with their extenſive commons, might, probably, be found, 
upon a proper ſurvey, to be effected in the direction of the 
new cut, by proper tunnels laid for that purpoſe, under 
the river Welland, &c “. But thoſe manors are held by 
his grace the Duke of Ancaſter, under a leaſe from the 
Crown, which is nearly expired; and, unleſs his Grace 
had a renewal of it, for a competent length of time, in 
which he might be at leaſt repaid the expences of ſuch an 


* I cannot fpeak with preciſion on this ſubject, not having been employed 


in any minute inveſtigation, by levelling, & c. 
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_ endertaking, it is improbable that he ſhould promote 
it. 

As we proceed N erk the marſhes ſtand very much 
in need of a better drainage, and for want of which the 
moſt profitable uſe of the land, in Summer, is very much de- 
layed; and in Winter, almoſt denied. —_ 

The ſewers and drains, which ought to be competent 
to conduct the water immediately from the high land to 
the outfall, at all times, as well as the outfalls themſelves, 
are too much cramped or confined, and a falſe principle in 
drainage, by long cuſtom, is eſtabliſhed, viz. not to open 
or cut ſtrait the ſewers and drains neareſt the high land, 
leſt the water ſhould come down too rapidly, and be 
forced over their banks, in its way to the outfall, where it 
cannot get away faſt enough, to prevent the drowning of 
the intermediate lands. 

The ſea banks, according to the law of ſewers, ought 
to be repaired and amended from time to time, by the oc» 
cupiers of lands in the frontage towns; and whenever any 
banks are neceffarily to be erected, the whole diftri& is 
chargeable therewith ; and it 1s cuſtomary to charge the 
expences by an acre-tax, and not according to the yearly 
value of the lands, which is certainly, in many inſtances, 
where the value of the lands vary, extremely oppreſſive. 
But it ſometimes happens, that well-timed applications of 
a ſinall expence, in the due repairing of parts of the banks, 
might be the means of ſupporting them for ages; but it it 
not always confidered the intereſt ot the occupiers of fron» 
tage towns, to repair the banks thereof, and they would 
rather, in ſome inſtances, when they become very bad by 
negl-A, render new ones neceſſary, to the expence of 
which they would only contribute a en. ſhare 
with an extenſive diſtrict. 

It is not a cuſtoin for gentlemen of extenſive landed 
property, who ate moſt intereſted, (Sir Joſeph Banks, and 2 

5 few 


retreats from other parts ; and in the frontage of the pariſhes- 
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ſe other gentleen, excepted) to attend the meetings of 
commiſfonert of ſewers, and to take the neceſſary views in 
this part of the country; and, therefore, the buſineſs of 
importance, in which the preſer vation and even falvation 
of a rich and fertile country is involved, is too frequently 
carried into execution, upon the votes of thoſe gentlemen; 
who are not well verſed either in the laws or cuſtoms 
which ought to be Obſerved; nor poſſeſſed of chat practical 


knowledge, which a deciſion upon objects of ſo much 


importance requires; for, however ſkilful the officers em- 
ployed may be, it ought not only be a ſatisfaction to them, 
that their judges underſtand their demerits, but a great 


ſhare of the reſponſibility and ill-opinion of the country, 


even in caſes of miſcarriages that might occur, which no- 
human foreſight could prevent, would — be taken off 


their ſhoulders. 


A work of confiderable importance, in the bank near 
Saltfleet, was lately blown up by a tide; which, in the 
firſt inſtance, recently coſt the country frem 1 500 to 2000/7. 


and which is now to be replaced in a more ſkilful. and ſub- 


ſtantial manner. More diſcernment in the commiffioners, 
or 1n their agents, might probably have prevented. « or 


rendered this expence unneceſſary. 


It has, in ſome inſtances, been a: practice, in erecting 
new banks, to retreat ſome way from the ſites of the 
former bank, as if ſuch retreat was giving a degree of eaſe 
to the preſſure of the water. This meaſure ought not to- 
be attempted, but in caſes of extreme neceſlity. 

I ſhould rather recommend the ſtanding firm: to the 
ſites of the ancient banks, until the ſea ſhall ſo far gain 
upon the ſhore, that the whole works muſt neceſſarily be 
abandoned, for new ones, in a more remote ſituation. 
The ſea certainly gains upon ſome parts of this coaſt, and. 


of 
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of Summercotes and Marſh Chape, ſome thouſand of acres 

of falt marſhes may now be ſafely embarked from the 
Roads, The roads on the South part of this diftri& are, 
for the greateſt part of the year, in a good ſtate ; but, in 
the middle and North parts, they are nearly impaſſable in 
Winter; in which ſeaſon it is a practice to attempt to mend 
them, as well as in other parts of the county, which 
requires no comment. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL REMARKS 
OF THE 


HUSBANDRY or us COUNTY. 


FROM the ſtatements hereinbefore made, it muſt appear, 
that agriculture has not generally improved in this 
county of late years; but, I rather fear, has been on the 
decline: for if we refer to the uſage of the common fields, 
and contemplate thoſe which were originally divided into 
three parts, one field being annually fallowed, and in ſuc- 
ceſſion ſowed in moieties, with wheat and barley ; and the 
third ſeaſon, or what is commonly called the breach-crop, 
being ſowed in moities of beans and oats. It is very evi- 
dent, that theſe fields were firſt ſo arranged by our an- 
ceftors, with a direct view to a ſyſtem of farming, and 
that ſyſtem was the beſt that then could be deviſed. 

The uſes of green winter roots, ſuch as turnips, cole- 
ſeed, or cabbages, now ſo advantageouſly cultivated upon 
the fallows, were not then underſtood ; and the only part 
of this huſbandry, which was in itſelf bad, was the ſowing 
annually 1-6th part with oats, upon a white grain 

ſtubble. Py | | 

Every one who underſtands the leaſt of agriculture, 
muſt ſee, that the original intention- of our anceitors was, 
with refpe& to the diviſion of the land, into three fields; 
and by their reſpective equal diviſions in the particular 
forts of grain they were to produce, to keep off the repe- 
tition of the ſame ſort of grain, or pulſe, to every 6th year, 
as follows: | 


H 1ſt. Field 
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iſt, Field fallow. 

2d. To be ſowed equally with wheat and barley. 

3d. To be ſowed equally with beans and oats, and in 
rotine, that particular fixth part, which in one courſe of 
huſbandry produces wheat, ſhall, when it comes round 
again to be fallow, be ſowed with barley ; and, as to the 
breach crop, in the ſame courſe of huſbandry, that part 
which is ſowed with oats, ſhall, when it comes round, be 
ſowed with a breach crop, again be beans. 

The foregoing courſe of huſbandry is more ſtrictly at- 
tended to, upon the poor thin ſtapled clays in Cambridge- 
ſhire, than in any other county; for there, if any infringe-- 
ment is made upon this order of cropping, by the farmers 


{owing too large a portion of the fallow land with wheat, 


which ought to be barley; or too large a portion of the 
breach, or ſecond crop, with oats inſtead of beans, either 


of which practices, which bring on a ſucceſſion of the ſame 


kind, or ſort, of white grain; to every third year, inſtead 
of every hxth, tend to exhauſt the ſoil, and are there 
called croſs cropping ; and where the ill- effects of it are 
frequently ſeen for two ſucceſſive courſes of huſbandry, 


although the beſt management ſhall afterwards be adopted 


and purſued, 


Ill effects of the like nature attend this practice in every 
place; but where the ſoil is good, they are not ſo imme- 
diate and ſtriking. The fame intention towards a regular 


ſyſtem of huſbandry, may be obſerved, where the common 
fields are divided into four parts or ſeaſons, viz. 


1ſt. year fallow fallow fallow 
*. wheat _ * barley 16 barley 
8 beans or peas ] beans or peas clover 
4 barley wheat Luxheat 


Wherever oats are ſubſtituted for beans or peas, the 


original intended ſyſtem is deſtroyed, and the land is ex- 


bauſted, and made poor and foul | 
4 | An 


FF -- 


An original defign towards ſyſtematic farming, though 
more barbarous than either of the foregoing, may be dif. 
covered in thoſe common fields, which are divided into 
equal parts: that is to ſay, one field being annually in an 
unproductive ſtate, as before deſcribed, in a former part 
of this publication : but briefly as follows; a moiety of 
this unproductive field is in a ſtate of fallow, being 
ploughed three or four times, as preparatory for wheat 
and barley, in equal parts : the other part of this field lies 
mixed with the lands in fallow, producing thiſtles and all 


other weeds, which are ſeldom hoed or mowed, and ſhed 
their ſeeds over the whole. 


The ſecond field, or a moiety of the whole of the arable 


land, produces wheat, barley, oats, and beans, or peas in 
equal parts, in alternate ſucceſſion, 


iſt, year wheat 5th year barley 
2 thiſtles 6 thiſtles 
3 beans or peas , oats 


4 fallow 8 fallow 


And then it comes again in rotine to be ſowed with wheat 
and fallow : hence it appears, that the lands come round 
according to ſyſtem, to be ſowed with the ſame kind, or ſort 
of grain, every Sth year; and this ſyſtem is commonly in- 
terrupted, and the land impoveriſhed, when too large a 
portion of it is ſowed on tlie fallow, with wheat, inſtead of 
barley ; and oats ſupply the place of beans and peas. It is 
in this courſe of huſbandry, with reſpe& to Alford, and 


other fields, that I recommend clover to be invariably ſowed 
with wheat and barley, as long as the common fields remain 


unincloſed, by which means excellent depaſturage for 
ſheep, upon that nutricious graſs, would be produced in 
the 2d and 6th parts of the courſe, inſtead of thiſtles. 
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If thoſe gentlemen, whether proprietors or agents, who 
have any concern in the management of common fields, 
will examine into the preſent mode of occupancy of the 
different claſſes of them, as here ſtated, they will in moſt 
caſes find them in a weak impoveriſhed ſtate; and that the 


original ſyſtematic farming of them, is either Joſt or laid 
aſide, and that the agriculture of the common fields of this 


county, has rather declined than improved, in the preſent | 


century. . 5 
The agriculture in the inclofures, according to the fore- 


going ſtatements, cannot have improved, whilſt the oe. 
piers have been either under general reſtraints from apply- 


ing the ſoil to its right uſe, and thereby under inſuperable 


bars to cultivation, with reſpe& to paſture land, which 


remains in a ſtate of nature; and whilſt, with reſpect ta 


the arable, they have been at liberty to plough and ſow it 
without ſyſtem, and without reſtraint. Yet, I muſt freely 


admit, that by means of incloſing common fields and. 


waſte lands, the fcience of agriculture advanced the firſt 


ſtep towards improvement, but there it has, generally 
ſpeaking, remained, without making any additional pro- 


greſs. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


Near Carriz. The neat cattle of this county are, 
for the moſt part, of a large ſort. The cows, when fat, 
weigh from 8 to 9 hundred weight; the oxen from 10 
to 12. | 


'They are generally large in the head, horns, bones, and 


bellies; thick, ſhort, and fleſhy, in their necks and 
quarters ; narrow 1n their hips, plates, chines, and boſoms ; 
high in their rumps, and their ſhoulders not well covered; 
their eyes ſmall and ſunk. Thoſe bred in the common 
fields are, from 3 to 5 pounds per head, of leſs value, at 4 
years old, than thoſe bred in incloſed pariſhes ; and this 
difference may be attributed to a negle& of ſhape more 
than ſize, and it may be fairly preſumed, that the 11]-ſhapen. 
animal conſumes. as much, if not more food, than thoſe 
which are made with more ſymmetry. 

But, whilſt I am ſtating this to be the deſcription of the 
generality of the neat cattle of this county, I muſt, in 
juſtice to Mr. Tyn&all's breed, at Ewerby,. near Sleaford; 


and Mr. Hoyte's at Oſbornby, near Folkingham, declare 


them to be the reverſe of the foregoing deſcription ; and, 


that for true ſymmetry of ſhape, lightneſs of bone. and offals,. 


great weight of carcaſe, and aptitude to become fat, they 
ſurpaſs every breed I have before ſeen in this county: and 
Jam of opinion, that this kind of cattle will be found 


very little inferior, in point of agility, to horſes, in the 


cultivation of land. 

The paſture land of this county is not much uſed for 
dairies ; and the art of making good checſe and butter is. 
Lot generally underſtood. 
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The reaſon given for this delay of the intereſt of the oc · 
cupiers, is imputed to the general good quality of the 
land, which is faid to be too rich to produce thoſe articles 

in perfection, an inference drawn, I fear, from falſe pre- 
miſes, viz. that, upon poorer ſoils, thoſe articles are 
generally good; whilſt the contrary is here found. I 
ſhould rather apprehend, that the ſame cauſe for the delay 
of improvement in this particular exiſts,*which is found in 
moſt other reſpects, viz. that the general fertility of the 
land is, in the minds of the occupiers, conſidered to ſuper- 95 
ſede the apparent neceſſity for perſonal exertion ; whilſt, 
upon poorer ſoils, the occupiers are, in a great degree, 
driven to ſupply the deficiencies of nature by induſtry. | 

An evident want of cleanlineſs is too frequently diſ- 
covered in the dairies, in not ſufficiently, or frequently, | 

ſhifting the cream, churning often enough, or properly | 

ſcalding the veſſels; and in making the dairies receptacles | 
for meat, and various other family proviſions ; and it is 
frequently found, that the dairies and cellars are indiſcri- | 
minately uſed for the ſame purpoſes, or placed too near | 
each other, which muſt always tend to taint the milk and | 
cream. In the conſtruction of farm-houſes, there is a 
general want of attention to the making of dairies in the 
North fides of them, or in ſituations out of the way of the 
farm-yards, and every effluvia which can tend to render 
them unſweet. be: 

The calves are, for the moſt part, weaned, and reared, 
The veal is generally of a very bad quality, not only on 
account of the coarſeneſs of the animal, but alſo, from a 
total inattention to the purſuing of the beſt methods of 
confining, ſuckling, and lodging the animal in the moſt 


the o 
cleanly manner. theref, 

Sheep. I now enter upon a ſubject which has been very produ 
generally diſcuſſed in this county, and which has pro- £ c 


duced 
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duced much contention and emulation, between the dif. 


ciples of Mr. Bakewell, and thoſe gentlemen who have 
adhered to that ſort of ſheep, which have been moſt 
generally, of late years, bred in the county; and the 
contending parties have now claſſed them ſeverally under 
the Leiceſterſhire and Lincolnſhire ſorts. 

From the beſt information I can obtain upon the ſub- 
jet, Mr. Bakewell's firſt eſſay in breeding ſheep to perfec- 
tion, was made from particular ſorts, ſelected from this 
country; but, probably, afterwards mixed with other 
breeds, in which he attended ſtrictly to the nicety of ſhape, 
juſt proportion and ſymmetry of the animal, procuring the 
greateſt weight with the leaſt bone and offal, foregoing for 
a time, the conſideration of the wool, or only regarding 
it as a ſecondary object, whilſt the Lincolnſhire breeders 

more ſtriQly attended to the production cf large quantities 
of wool, and either difregarded the ſhape of the animal, or 
conſidered it only as a ſecondary object. The different 
views and exertions of the Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire _ 
breeders before deſcribed, ina very few years produced a 
very evident difference, in not only the ſhapes and ap- 
pearances, but in the uſes of the ſtock, 

During the American war, whilſt our manufactures 
ſtood ſtill, in which long wool is uſed, and the Lincoln- 
ſhire wool was totally unſaleable, Mr. Bakewell's ingenuity 
was exerted, in an attempt to perſuade the Lincolnſhire 


| breeders of ſheep, that he had a remedy to cure this evil: 


the poſition he ſtarted, to bring his points to bear, was 
the following, viz. ** It is impoſſible for ſheep to produce 
mutton and wool in an equal ratio: by a ſtrict attention to 
the one, you muſt, in a great degree, let go the other ; 
therefore, I have ſelected a fort of ſheep, with a great pro- 
penſity to feed, or become fat, and which neceſſarily muſt 
produce leſs wool, than your old breed, but it will be of a 
liner quality,” &c. 
Many 
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Many followed the purſuit, thus ingeniouſly recom- 
mended; but as ſoon as ever woollen manufactures were 
enlivened by the bleſſings of peace, and there was a demand 
for the long heavy wool, Mr. Bakewell produced ſheep, 


not only excellent in ſhape, but by no means deficient in 


the moſt profitable weight and fineneſs of the article. 

The Leiceſter and Lincoln breeds compared, The Leiceſter. 
ſhire are produced with a perfe& ſymmetry of body, light 
in the neck and head, full in the eye, wide and promi- 
nent in the boſom, wide in the ſhoulders, very long, 
ſtrait, and broad, in the chine, round in the rib, and full 
in the twiſt, with very light bone; the wool extremely 
fine and abundant. This animal poſſeſſes a wonderful 
propenſity to become fat at an early age : that complete 
Aſymmetry of ſhape, and conſequent harmony of ſyſtem 
before deſcribed, muſt ever have this tendency. We can 
trace it in other animals, as well as in this, with great pre- 
cifion : for inſtance, the horſe, we commonly call a 
mould, will retain his fleſh, and look fleak and well, 
under conſtant labour and fatigue, with the ſame quality 


and quantity of aliment, with which a long-legged, flat- : 
ſided, beaſt, working againſt him would be deſtroyed, | 

Swine, of a well-moulded fort, and with a ſmall bone, } 
will keep themſelves fat in the common run of a farm-yard, T 


whilſt the long-legged, flat-ſided, ſort, kept in the ſame 
way, would be ſtarved. It is a circumſtance peculiar to 
animals of this deſcription, that under the great propenſity 
to become fat, it is laid on equally upon every part of the 
animal, whilſt the long -legged, flat - ſided ſorts, firſt ac- 
quire fat in a large quantity in the inſides, before any 1s 
laid upon the carcaſe; of courſe, they are much longer 
than the other ſort in becoming marketable, and on 
this account, the latter, when fat, are preferred by the 
butchers. 


The 
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The common run of the Leiceſterſhire breed of ſheep 
produces about four fleeces to the tod, or twenty-eight 
pound ; and the wethers are generally fat, and ſent to mar- 
ket as ſoon as they are ſhorn twice, commonly called two- 


| ſhear ſheep ; and upon an average they ſell, at Smithfield, 


at 40s. per head, The Leiceſterſhire ſheep, conſidered as a 
breed for home conſumption, cannot be excelled ; but 
when for the London market, might be improved by bo- 
ing raiſed a little on the leg. 

The Lincolnſhire breed of ſheep, generally ſpeaking, 
are of a coarſer ſort than tlie Leiceſterſhire, larger in the 
head, and thicker in the neck; narrow in their ſhoulders, 


boſoms, and chines ; higher on the leg, not ſo ſtraight in 


their backs, with conſiderably more bone; higher on 
the rump, upon which is laid a conſiderable load of fat, 
called a cufhion; and theſe ſheep, when made very fat, 
are very defirable at the London market, as their hind 
quarters are cut out in imitation of veniſon; and, about 
Chriſtmas, in London, I have been informed, very 
large fat haunches, are ſold much higher than the 
common price of mutton, and often at near the 
price of real veniſon, The average quantity of wool is 
about three fleeces to the tod, or twenty-eight pound ; 

and the wetkers, which are generally kept to be three- 
ſhear, before they are ſent to market, ſell for from 35 to 


40s. each. The ſuperior advantage of ſending two-ſhear 


ſheep to market, inſtead of keeping them to be three-ſhear, 
and making no more of them is evident; the additional 
weight of wool, and the third year's fleece, cannot be 
equally advantageous, with the production, from the root, 
of one third more animals of equal value, on the ſame 
quantity of land, in a given time *. On 

Probably a larger number than 1-3d more ſheep may be kept upon the 
ſame quantity of aliment, under a conſideration of their ſmall portion of food 


which is required to maintain them at an early age. 


I = Whilſt 
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Whilſt I ſtate the foregoing, to be the general breed of 
the county, I muſt obſerve, that there are breeders of ſheep 
in it, who call them the Lincolnſhire ſort, notwithſtand, 
ing as much care and attention has been paid to the ſelect- 
ing the moſt deſirable kinds, as have been exerted by Mr. 
Bakewell, or any of his diſciples. And, in the poſſeſſion 
of Charles Chaplin, Eſq. of Tathwell, are ſheep, which 


do infinite credit to his judicious choice, and perſevering 
attention in the improvement of the breed. The ſheep of 


the common-fields, I do not bring into this account, from 
the circumſtances of hardſhip, attending the ſcantineſs of 
their food, the wetneſs of their layer, the neglect of a pro- 
per choice in their breed, their being over-heated, in be- 


ing (where folded) dogged to their confinement, where 


they are often too much crowded ; the ſcab, the rot, and 


every circumſtance attend them, which can delay their 


being profitable; ſo that it may be reaſonably concluded, 


that they are of leſs value than thoſe bred in incloſures, 
from 10 to 15s. per head, and their fleeces are equally un- 


productive. 


Mr. Waleſby, and many other improvers of the breed 


of Lincolnſhire ſheep, deſerve well of the country, Mr. 
John Codd of Ranby, Mr. Hoyte of Aſbornby, and many 

others, are breeders from the Diſhley blood, and, there- 
fore, their ſheep have been before deſcribed, under the ap- 
pellation of the Leiceſterſhire breed. 


Horſes. Tn the fens, the black-cart kind is chiefly bred, 
colt foals are ſold off the mares, and ſent into the high 
parts of Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Bucks, Bed- 
fordſhire, &c. from 10 to {12 each; and colts, riſing two 
years old, from 18 to £20 each. In the neighbourhood 
of Long Sutton, there is a breed of horſes for the ſaddle, 
remarkable for their bone, and activity; fixteen miles an 
hour is the rate of their trotting, and fixtcen ſtone the ac- 

cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed weight they carry, in performing ſuch exer- 
tions. Of this breed is Mr. Jenkinſon's horſe, of Park. 
lane, called Pretender; Mr. King's, of Whitechapel, called 
Hue and Cry, Mr. Wroot's, of Long Sutton, got Mr. 
Jenkinſon's horſe, and alſo a horſe of Mr. Allenby's, of 
or near Horncaſtle, called Atlas. The two latter horſes 
trotted, in 1792, from Huntingdon to Cambridge, being 
ſixteen miles, in an hour, each carrying fixteen ſtone, for 
a conſiderable wager. I have rode Mr. Wroot's horſe, 
which poſſeſſes uncommon activity in his trotting, and yet 
gallops in a ſuperior manner: other parts of the county 
are not deſerving particular attenton, as to the production 
of this animal. It is a practice, with many occupiers of 
graſs land, to purchaſe bay three-year old colts, at the 
Yorkſhire fairs, to keep them a year, or till they are four 
years old, although, from the cuſtom of drawing the 
corner teeth, by which means the laſt teeth come up a 
year before they otherwiſe would appear, and to a com- 
mon obſerver, they appear to be five years old. They are 
made fat, nicked, and ſold, at Horncaſtle fair, to the Lon- 


don dealers, at the cuſtomary prices, from 35 to £40 


each. They are then taken to London, where they un- 
dergo the exerciſe of the break, or carriage, for a month 
or ſix weeks, and are ſold from ſeventy to eighty guineas 
each, for gentlemens* carriages. 
Horſes, thus young, being driven hard about the pave- 


nt in London, and kept in hot ſtables, ſoon give way 


in their feet, and they become foundered and uſeleſs ; con- 
ſequently a much larger quantity of theſe animals are bred 
upon our land, than would otherwiſe be neceſſary, if they 
were ſeaſoned, and uſed for the purpoſes of agriculture, till 
they are fix or ſeven years old; and this circumſtance muſt 
tend to delay the production of beef, mutton, and wool, 


as far as it goes. Beſides which diſadvantage, the horſe is 


an impoveriſher of the land he depaſtures upon, in the 
12 


ſame 
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cern, &c. &c. in ſummer. 


make and ſhape, to the Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hamp- 
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fame ratio that ſheep are the contrary. All horſes onght 
to be kept in confined ſituations, and fed upon tares, lu- 


Swine, Theſe animals are generally of a coarſe, bony, 
long-legged, flat-fided ſort, and much inferior, in point of 


ſhire kinds, not poſſeſſing the aptitude to become fat, which 


ought to be attended to, in the produQon of this, and 
every other animal for the uſe of man. 
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1. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FENS. 


TMPROVED drainage. In the ſouthern part of this 
county, called South Holland, a main cut, or drain, is 
now making, by authority of Parliament, from a place 
called Peter's Point, to Wheatmeer drain, near the ham- 
let of Peakhill. This cut will moſt certainly facilitate the 
drainage of this diſtrict, And another cut, intended to 
be made (in a fimilar way to that of the Eau-Brink cut 
of the Ouſe, in another diſtrict,] to confine the courſe of 
the Welland to a narrower channel, from a certain point 
below Spalding, to a more certain and deep outfall than the 
preſent, at Wyberton road, will moſt certainly tend to pro- 
mote the drainage of Deeping fen, and other low lands in 
this country. This appears to be part of a ſcheme ſuggeſted 
by Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, in the beginning of the 
laſt century, and afterwards touched upon by Sir Cornelius 
Vermuden, Colonel Dodſon, and ſeveral other engineers 


of the laſt and preſent century ; and, it proves, that our 


anceſtors have fuffered theſe excellent plans to lie dormant 
for ages, as no new idea ſeems to have been now ſtarted 
upon theſe ſubjects, or any thing offered which had not 
been previouſly ſuggeſted or recommended by autient en- 


gineers > 
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gineers: but, notwithſtanding the certain proſpect of gene- 


ral good, which preſents itſelf upon the adopting of the 
laſt- mentioned plan, it meets with oppoſition, from local 


circumſtances connected with trade and commerce, which, 
it is hoped, will be accommodated between the parties be- 


fore a bill is brought into parliament; otherwiſe, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that the good ſenſe of the legiſlature will ſuf- 
fer objects, evidently ſhort-ſighted, and of a very inferior 
nature, to weigh againſt the general improvement of a very 
large tract of country, which, when improved by the 


means propoſed, will, by the increaſe of every commodity W 


produced from the land, throw into the pockets of even 


the oppoſers of the meaſure, a very conſiderable balance of 
gain, if even the exiſtence of the ground of complaint 


ſhould be admitted; yet, I muſt freely obſerve, that none 
of theſe plans ſeems to me to be ſufficiently general and 
comprehenſive. Before new outfalls are made, taxes im- 
poled, and terms ſettled for watering intermediate eſtates, 
&c. &c. the whole country dependent upon, or likely to 
be affected by, any intended meaſure, ſhould be invited to 


| partake of the propoſed advantage. And it ſhould be 


pointed out to the parties, how their intereſts are likely to 
be affected; and a calculation and eſtimate ſhould be made 


of the quantity of water likely to be brought down to the | 
_ outfalls, upon a general ſcheme of improvement, or, who 


can anſwer for their being ſufficiently capacious ? the im- 
poſition of taxes, by the acre, for any purpoſes of drain- 
ag whatever are oppreſſive to individuals (when their 


amount becomes an object that will amply pay the expence 


of making diſtinctions by eſtimates, &c.), and will remain 
fo as long as the qualities of Jand ſhall vary. I recom- 


mend all drainage-taxes to be laid according to the value 


of the reſpective improvements. This country, though 


low, and fabje& to be overflowed in winter, very fre- 
quently ſuffers from drought in ſummer ; as water 1s ob- 
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tained with difficulty, in dry ſeaſons, for the cattle de- 


paſtured on the land; and the retaining of the ſummer 
waters, or freſhes, in the main drains, in order to ſcour 


out and cleanſe the outfall at ſea, is abſolutely neceſſary, or 
it would be in danger of being choaked up. This can only 


be remedied by confining the rivers io narrower channels, 


ſhorteningand ſtraightening their direction to competent out- 
falls, and, in many inſtances, it would be a very dangerous 
practice to ſuffer the river- waters to be let out, and exhauſted 
for the purpoſes of the occupiers. I ſhould recommend to 
the landed intereft, to examine caiefully for ſprings of wa- 
ter upon their property, which would be a means of reme- 
dying the inconveniences each way, herein before pointed 


out, and which, I am inclined to think, may be eaſily 


brought to bear, at no very confiderable expence, in wells 
and pumps. In the North marſhes I have lately promoted 


the ſearching for, and obtaining, the uſes of inexhauſtible 


ſprings of good freſh water; and, I lately ſaw, upon the 
ſea bank at Theddlethorp, a ſpring of excellent freſh wa- 
ter. An improved drainage of the Northern, Eaſtern, and 
Weſtern diſtricts of the fens, may be accompliſhed in the 
moſt ſalutary way, whenever the incloſure of the Eaſt and 
Weſt fenn commons, and Wildmore fenn, are accom- 
pliſhed by a general well-digeſted plan. 

Wherever engines are neceſſary to facilitate a doings, I 
recommend the ſteam-engine, to accompany the wind- 
engines, in a conſiderable work; becauſe, it too frequently 
happens, that a calm ſucceeds an abundant fall of rain, for 
a conſiderable length of time. The ftcam-engine may be 


immediately ſet to work, at a time the moſt defirable, and 


when the expence of firing cannot be ſet in compariſon 
with its advantages; and whilſt the wind-engines remain 
uſeleſs, and thoſe which will throw up one hundred hogſ- 


heads of water per minute, many feet, may be put up at 


any 
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any place near a navigation, for about 6 or £700, Meſſrs. 
Bolton and Watt, of Birmingham, are very likely to be 
enabled to ſupply them. | 


Improved Agriculture. It is aſſerted, by perſons very 
converſant with the open fens, and open marſhes, that 
ſheep will thrive faſter in expoſed fituations, than where 
they are ſhaded from the ſun in ſummer, and ſheltered 


from the wind and weather in winter. This idea is drawn 


from an obſervation, which, in iny mind, ought not to 
be concluſive upon the ſubje&, which is, that when theſe 


animals, by any means are ſheltered in bad weather, they . 
lie quiet, and have no inclination to ſtir into the open 
parts to procure ſuſtenance, and that they evidently, from 


this circumſtance, decline in condition, whilſt thoſe in 
open ſituations, totally without ſhelter, never fail to ſeek 
for food, even in the ſnow, and keep themſelves in much 
better condition than thoſe which are ſheltered. That, 
under the ſhade in ſummer, ſheep will lie ro be fly- blown 
rather than ſtir into the ſun's influence to take their food. 
For my own part, I ſhould rather be inclined to follow 


Nature, in the preſent inſtances, than to oppoſe her; and, 
I am of opinion, that the inſtinctive faculty points out that 


which is beſt for the animal. And pretty good ſhelter in 
bad, or ſnowy and froſty weather, with ſome good turnips, 
or cabbages, drawn upon a clean ſituation, with ſome good 
dry rack-meat, will moſt promote the health, and well- 
doing of the animal, and the intereſt of its maſter. At 
certain ſeaſons of the year, the flies are equally active; and 
am not inclined to believe, and my obſervations have not 
led me to admit, that flies will blow ſheep, in a ſhaded 
lituation, in a greater degree than in thoſe more expoſed ; 
and it is entirely the- fault of the grazier, if he manages 
his hedges in ſuch a way, that his ſheep can loſe their 

wool 


11 


woot by running into them. I recommend the making 
live white-thorn quick fences, where praQicable, not only 
on account of ſhade and ſhelter, but as a means of keeping 
the ſtock apart, in dry ſeaſons, and as a means of prevent- 


ing very young ſtock from being drowned in wet ones. 


Not to ſuffer neat cattle and horſes to poach up the 
land in winter, but otherwiſe to confine them in warm 
fold, or crew yards, where they ſhould be foddered accorc- 
ing to the purpoſes for which they are deſigned. To brin 
home to a convenient place, and there ſtack all hay or 


fodder, not only to prevent the land being poached in the 


fields, whilſt it might there be expended, but in order to 


ſave the manure, in a compact body, which is not only 
the better fermented, and ſtronger on. that. account, but 


may be carried to ſuch parts, and diſtributed, wheie the 
land ſtands moſt in need of it; inſtead of its being waſted, 
and loſt to the occupier, 


Tf the practice of paring and burning figs d at any time 


be abſolutely neceſſary, in order to:get rid of a variety of 


coarſe productions, which cannot be ſubdued by any other 
means, J ſhould recommend its ever afterwards being 
abandoned, as a practice highly prejudicial to a farmer's 
intereſt “k. For that ſoil, which is already too light, re- 


quires not aſhes to be mixed with it, the ſurcſt means of 


ma«ing it lighter ; that foi}, which is already too low, re- 


" quires not to be ſubtilized with fire, the {ureft means of 
1educing its quantity, and of courle the making it lower, 


& This practice has Idlenefs for its parent, and Poverty for 


its offspring.“ 


I rather recommend the manegement of the fen land, 
in ſimilar ways to thoſe which are practifed by the bett 
cultivators of light upland toil. 

* My publication, in 1755, 
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iſt. To fallow and manure for coleſeed, cabbages, or 
'turnips, and to cultivate that ſort of green vegetable which 
will beit ſuit the ſort. | 

2d. To ſow barley, if the land is not adapted for bar- 
ley, then to ſow oats, and, with ſach ſpring crop, to ſow 
ſuch mixtures of ray-graſs, trefoil, or clover, as will be 
beſt adapted to the ſoil, to remain laid down therewith two 
years; but, if the land is very light, to lie three or more 
years. 
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za. The turf ſo made, to be broke up in February, or 
as ſoon afterwards as poſſible; and to cultivate beans, 
peaſe, tares, or other pulſe, thereon to be drilled or dib- 
bled. | 


4th. To cultivate wheat in the ſame manner, or to ſow 

wheat upon a clover lay, if the land is very light, then to 

make a mixture bf wheat and rye, afterwards a fallow for 
a green vegetable crop. 


One of the principal arguments commonly uſed to ſup- 
port the practice of paring and burning, is, that by ſuch 
means grubs and worms, with which this kind of land is 
generally infeſted, are thereby deſtroyed. 5 

The caſe is not quite ſo bad, where burning is practiſed, 
as this argument would lead to. The whole of tlie ſoil 
not being burnt, and of courſe the whole of the grubs, &c. 
worms, depoſited therein, cannot be deſtroyed; beſides, 
the ſods undergo a proceſs in being dried before the burn- 
ing commences, of courſe, during that time, the inſects 
may retreat into their natural element, and ſhrink from 
the fire; and, I am of opinion, that if a heavy roller was 
to be uſed, by day, upon this kind of land, at different 

ſeaſons, 


600-13 


ſeaſons, whenever it is laid down in graſs, and at many 


other times, and a lighter one by night; the inſeQs 


which infeſt this kind of land, would very ſoon be more 
effectually deſtroyed, than they could poſſibly be by pa- 
ring and burning; for they certainly come forth, upon the 
furface, to ſeek their food by night, and if tlie ſoil is com- 
preſſed by the roller by day, thoſe which are too remote 
from tlie ſurface, to be thereby deſtroyed, make their re- 
treat from the ſurface with more difficulty by night, on 


account of its being made more compact, and are thereby 


more eaſily deſtroyed. 


Various arguments have been uſed, with a view to prove, 


that beans are not properly to be cultivated upon fen land; 


the moſt formidable one is, that they commonly run up 
to ſtraw, and bring but little corn; the fact is, that they 
are generally ſowed too thick, and upon ſoil which brings 


forth every ſeed, that is ſowed upon it, in due ſeaſon; it 


is no wonder that the earth ſhould throw forth a larger in- 
fant production, than ſhe has power to bring to perfec- 


tion, and more eſpecially, as, by ſuch an abundant pro- 


duction, the air is in a great degree excluded, and thereby 
the means by which the generation of the plants ſhould be 
produced, is loſt. And, it ſometimes happens, that when 
the plants are diſpoſed to the beſt advantage for want of 


a. ſeaſonable draft of air, or a proper ſtock of bees, this 
natural proceſs is delayed, and the crop is thereby loſt. . 
Let beans, and ſuch like productions, as well as all 


other corn ſeeds, be put into the ground a competent 


width from each other, and we ſhall find nature, equally 


kind to all, will give your plant a ſtem ſufficiently ſtrong 
to bear its burthen, and an increaſe, duly proportioned to 


its height, and that height will be apportioned to the 


abundance of the food for the plant, depoſited in tte 


ſoil, the drill, and the hoeing huſbandry, are well adapted 
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for the fen ſoils ; and if they were not to be repeatedly 
cropped, and driven out of heart, green vegetable crops 
might be obtained in perfection, without the proceſs of 
fallowing being much uſed ; a circumſtance very deſirable, 
becauſe light ſoils are beſt managed, when not pulverized, 
and turned about; for the more compact they are kept, 
the better; and a heavy roller will be a better friend to 
the fen farmer, in the long run, than a thouſand paring 


ploughs. 


a. IMPROVE. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE STRONG 


LOAMY AND CLAYEY SOILS. 


Figsr, with regard to the incloſed land, I recommend 
that the foil ſhall be applied to its right uſe : that is to ſay, 
ſuch parts of the paſture land, which are beſt adapted to the 
arable, ſhall be converted to ſuch uſe, and ſuch parts of 
the land, now arable, which might be better 110 down for 
paſture, ſhall be ſo uſed. 

There is not a circumſtance in agriculture fo little un- 
derſtood, as the application of ſoil to its right uſe. And, in- 
dependent of local circumſtances, ſuch as the vicinage of 
large towns, homeſteads, or convenient ſpots near farm- 
yards, all light foils, and all thin ſtapled clayey land, are 
ill adapted for perpetual paſture; as they are ſubject to be 
too ſuddenly affected by dry weather, to crack, and 
fiy to pieces haſtily, and thereby the roots of the plants 
are either deſtroyed, or very much checked, by being 
broken, and ſplit to pieces, and the ſun and air are 
kt into the ſoil to dry them up, to the great detriment of 
the occupier. 

If I were to fix a criterion of the land 1 is beſt 
adapted to be laid down for perpetual paſture (independent 
of local circumſtances), it would be, that which has ſuch 
a depth of ſoil, that no cracks, or fiſſures, in the drieſt 
ſummers, are produced in it. I am confident that a very 
conſiderable portion of land in this county, now in a ſtate 

1 5 1 of 


N 
of paſture, might be changed to arable, to the great adyan- 
tage of both the proprietors and occupiers, 

In particular ſituations, where it might be defirable to 
keep the land in a ſtate of perpetual paſture, ploughing it 


up, and cleaning it, by means of fallowing ; and a well.. 
choſen courſe of cropping, for five or fix years, and then 
laying it down again with the beſt graſſes, to be ſowed 
with a firſt crop of grain, after a good fallow, and a green 2 


vegetable crop to be eaten off by ſheep, would be a means 


of improvement, which is net calculated upon in this. 


cou ** 


It is not only an unſi ightly nopenrance; but a diſtreſſing - 
circumſtance to the renter of paſture land, of which, con- 
ſiderable portions (in many. inſtances two thirds of the | 
fields,) are occupied by. large ant-hills, producing ſour, | 
coarſe, huſky, ſedge, or ſword-glaſs, of no value, as it 
poſſeſſes no wholcſome quality; and no animal in the cre- | 
ation will depaſture upon it. Let any perſons, even thoſe 


unacquainted with the improved agriculture of the king- 
dom, walk into fields of this deſcription ; they will imme- 
diately obſerve, that the land between ſuch ant-hills is 
wholeſome and nutritious, and they muſt make an imme- 
diate compariſon ; the reſult of whieh is, that the ſedgy 
coarle ant-hills are quite the reverſe, and, in proportion ag 
tuch land 1s covered with a production wholly unprofit- 
able, the intereſts of the proprietors and occupiers are de- 
layed]; for inſtance, if I occupy a given quautity of land, 
at {even ſhillings per acre, two thirds of which. is covered 
with ant-hills, as before deſcribed ; I may juſtly conſider 
the only uſeful and profitable part of my land, as rented at 
a guinea fer acre. 

Different methods have been ſuggeſied, and means 
tried in the beſt-cultivated counties, for improving land, 
thus ſituated, without plougbing it ap. 


*. 
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t 94 
1it. By means of paring off the ſedge, and carting it to 
a mixtion of lime and dung, and ſpreading the foil and 


manure upon the land after ſowing graſs ſeeds, upon the 
baſe of the ant-hills. 


2d. By paring and burning the ſedgy hills, ſowing 
graſs ſeeds, and ſtrewing the athes upon the ſcarified 


parts, 


3d. In paring off the ſuperficial part of the hills, throw- 


ing the ſoil contained in them about the land, and laying 
at ſuch ſuperficial parts down upon the baſes of the hills; a 
1 proceſs commonly called gelding them. 
is — : 
Nh The latter practice I have ſeen anſwer tolerably well, 
th where the ſurface of the hills has produced a middling 
ole | 


good herbage, and where it was an obje& with the occu- 
pier to continue the land in paſture, on account of ſome 
local conſiderations; but this proceſs, when judiciouſly 
performed, was three years in being brought about upon a 
given ſpot; for apprehending that the beſt of the land 
would be over-burthened with dead earth, only each third 
ant-hill in a field was annually gelt, or thrown down, In 
all caſes where the hills cover a conſiderable part of the 
land, and their produce is bad, I recommend the plough- 
ing it up, and converting it to tillage for one courſe of 


me- 
8 18 
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N 28 
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vered huſbandry at leaſt, that is to ſay, for five or fix years. 
det I confeſs myſelf to have no prejudice for paſture-land, 
ed a as ſuch, I am always inclined to apply the ſoil to the moſt 
immediate profitable uſes it is capable of, conſiſtently with 
Re the preſervation and improvement of the inheritance in it; 
land : | * 
for, in proportion as the value of the land is diminiſhed, 
by bad management, the rent is nominal, and a proprie- 
. By tor is receiving, as ſuch, a part of his inheritance. All 


and ſubject to be overflowed by rivers, and in the vici- 
nity 
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nity of large towns, and in any other fitualions, where it 
has an additional value ſtamped upon it, for the conveni- 
ences it affords, ought to be continued in paſture (except 
ſmall portions uſed as garden-ground); but in more re- 
mote ſituations, it behoves every proprietor to apply his 
eſtate to the moſt profitable uſes. I am confident theſe 
opinions will meet with oppoſition from men, who are un- 
acquainted with the moſt approved practical huſbandry *, 
and who, as agents or ſurveyors know not how to apply 
the ſoils to their right uſe, nor how to lay down the regu- 
lating ſyſtems of agriculture, adapted to each ſoil, in order 
to preſerve and improve the eſtates; for it is impoſlible, 
that mere meaſurers of land, or perſons never having re- 
ſided ſeven days in their whole lives in a well-cultivated 
country, and who have been conſtantly plodding in a di. 
trict, where its agriculture is more than a century behind 


many other counties, ſhould be competent to a buſineſs of , 


this nature; as reaſonably might we expect an hedge car- 
penter, ſucceſsfully to amend a Cremona fiddle. 

It is perfectly clear to me, that ſuch land as is good paſ- 
ture, would be equally good arable, if it was to be applied 
to ſuch purpoſe, and, in many inſtances, more profitable 
to the occupier in that ſtate f. There cannot be a greater 


* Amongſt other arguments which will be uſed againſt the meaſure of con- 


verting paſture land to be arable, it will be ſaid, that by ſuch means the quan- 

tity of cattle, ſheep, and wool, will be diminiſhed ; but will not the art fili. 
| graſs feeds produce cattle and ſheep; and, upon a general plan of applying the 
ſoil of the kingdom to its right uſe, will not much land now arable be made 
_ Paſture? and will not the value of corn, and cattle, produced on our land, 


average themſelves in value in every four years? If we find a want of cheep, | 


or cattle, will not their value be increaſed ; on which account, wall not the 
farmer lay his arable land down with ſeeds, and produce cattle and ſheep, until 
the balance will preponderate the other way in favour of producing corn? and 
then the land would be again broken up. | 

+ It has occurred to my obſervation in practice, that a farmer's team of horſes 
have been depaſtured a whole ſummer upon twenty acres of paſture-land, of 
the yearly value of 2cs per acre, whilſt three acres of the ſame land in lucern, 
and two acres of tares, properly mowed in rotine, would hae better maintained 
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abſurdity in practice, than that of regulating farms to con- 


ſiſt of certain portions of paſture and arable; without firſt 


conſidering for what particular purpoſes the ſoil is beſt 


adapted. There is very little arable land in the kingdom, or 
land now paſture, proper to be converted into arable ; which, 
when in that ſtate, will not come on in rotine to be laid down kn 
third, er fourth parts, with artificial graſſes; and, when ſo 
laid down, in proper condition, will not produce nearly as much 
Food for animals, as the whole would furriſh, if continu: d in the 
ordinary flate of perpetual paſture. - 

I ſhould recommend that every farm confi of coins 
of arable land, being at leaft one tlfird, if not one half, « 
the whole quantity, even where the land is found in a as 
condition as paſture; becauſe, unleſs an occupier has a 
ſufficient quantity under the plongh, to enable him to 
cultivate every year a regular apportionment of green win- 
ter-food (ſuch as turnips, cole, or cabbages,) and artifi- 
cial grafſes and corn, the greateſt advantage both in the 


means of fertilizing the whole farm, and applying it to its 


right uſe, is loſt to the occupier. For, under well regu- 
lated ſyſtems of farming, with a meliorating crop of peas, 


beans, and other pulſe, interwoven between white grain 
crops (under the drill and hoeing huſbandry), arable land 


will be ſupported in good condition for ages, with only a 
ſmall proportion of the manure ariſing from the fold-yard, 
and the reſidue of the manure may be applied to the im 
provement of the paſture land, which may in a great meaſure 
be advantageouſly ſpared from the ſcythe, on account of 
the mowing of the clover, or other artificial graſſes for 
hay. Circumſtances of great advantage, when compared 
to the impoveriſhing mode of mowing annually a confi- 
derable quantity of the paſture land for hay, where the 
plough is reſtrained, and where, for want of ſtraw, no 
warm lodging for cattle, by means of well-littered crew, 
or fold-yards, and no valuable manure, can be had; of 
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courſe the cattle, in ſuch ſituations, poaeh up the land in 
being foddered in open places, and drop their manure, 


where it cannot be of any poſſible benefit, beſides the ad- 


vantages before alluded to (in applying a part of each farm 


to purpoſes of cultivation) ſheep may be bred, to ſupply 


the grazing, or feeding part of a farm; advantages, when 


united, highly beneficial to the occupier. But, in regu- 


lating this ſyſtem, I am aware, that there is danger in ſet- 
ting about it, where the perſons who have the ſuperinten- 
dance of landed property, are not well ſkilled in the beſt 
modes of agriculture to be adopted, or who do not poſſeſs 
induſtry and attention in ſeeing them carried into effect, 
and ſo maintained; and, I am confident, that for want of 
attention to ſuch qualifications, or the due application of 
them, (ard an idleneſs encouraged by the natural fertility 
of the ſoil,) the agriculture of this county has remained in 


the preſent unimproved ſtate. 


The drainage of this deſcription of property is generally 


neglected; the ditches ought to be made in a competent 


manner, to prevent the ſoak of one field injuring the pro- 


duce of another, and to carry off the water which falls 


upon it, and alſo by means of hollow drains, the ſprings 
that riſe thereon, I recommend the main drains to be 
made, in moſt inſtances, not leſs than five feet wide, and 


four feet deep, with a general connection to an outfall, 
funnels being turned over gate-ways of equal depth with 
the ditches. The lands which are ridged up to a great 
height to be ploughed, lowered, and made of leſs width, 


by any means, the moſt effectual to prevent the burying 
the natural ſoil, and the bringing a dead carth upon the 
ſurface in its ſtead. 

The live fences to be repaired by means of well-trench- 
ing the vacant places, planting them with white-thorn 
guick, to be well hoed, and guarded by good fences, from 
— injured by cattle and ſheep, and where the white- 

thorn 


1 9 J 
thorn quick is not ſuppoſed to be likely to grow, to ſub- 


ſtitute crab for it. - 


To prevent the trimming up, pruning, or lopping the 
timber and timber-like trees, which are generally much 
injured by this practice; for it is neceſſary that the dic- 
tates of nature ſhould be more attended to : every plant and 
tree requires a due proportion of foliage, to promote its 
health and improvement. 

Not to plant any trees in hedge-rows, becauſe they dreep 
upon the quicks, and prevent their. growth, ſhade the 
land, and when cut down, make very unſightly and in- 
convenient gaps in live fences. If wood is neceſſary for 
the ſupport of an eſtate, a portion of land ſhould be ſet 
apart for its production. 7 

To divide the ground by live fences into the moſt con- 
venient fizes ; that is to ſay, at leaſt into as many ſeparate 
parcels, as, according to the ſize of farms, and the courſes 
of cropping beſt adapted to the ſoils, will keep each pro- 
duction ſeparate. In large farms it would be proper to 
have double that number of parcels, for inſtance, in a 


courle of cropping, of fix parts, to have twelve fields, &c. 


To promote the building of farm-houſes, barns, &c. in 
the moſt centrical ſituations. _ 

To perform all the buſineſs of a farm with oxen, where 
their poaching will not be more prejudicial, than the tread- 
ing of horſes: except, in ſuch cafes, where a good deal of 
travelling on hard roads is neceſlary, in which caſe, four 
or five horfes muſt be kept, 

Not to wear out any animals in the cultivation of a 
farm, but to ſell off horſes before they are much paſt their 


prime, for other purpoſes than thoſe of agriculture, where 


aged ſeaſoned horſes are required, and to teed or fat cows, 
ſwine, and ewes, before they decline in value. 

To procure the moſt uſeful and profitable breeds of each 
particular kind of ſtock. | 
L 2 To 
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To uſe an heavy roller, at ſeaſonable times, upon all 
paſture, and land ſowed with graſs ſeeds, at Spring and 
Autumn. | | 

To provide comfortable habitations for the neceſſary la- 
bourers on each farm, with a convenient garden, and de- 
paſturage in ſummer, and winter food for a cow to each: 
cottage, at a moderate rent; this will be a means of at- 
taching them to a farmer's intereſt, in proportion as they 
regard their own, and of promoting population, in propor- 
tion as the means of producing it, are improved. 

By no means to increaſe the number and ſize of farms 
upon theſe ſoils, which will be found moſt profitably cul- 
tivated in many hands. 1 


Incloſures. In allotting the lands upon the incloſures, 
it is proper to conſider the occupiers as to the ſize of the 
reſpectiye allotments, as ſo many proprietors, allowing 
them their ſeveral occupations, changed into a new and, 
improved ſhape, to make the allotments as nearly as poſſi- 
ble in ſquares, conſidering the centrical ſituation of farm- 
| houſes, and neceſſary buildings, as the firſt and beſt object. 
of incloſing. 1 

The application of the reſpective ſoils to their right uſes, 
together with the improvements recommended upon the 
incloſed land, I hope to ſee adopted, or any other plan 
which can enſure more public and private advantage. 

No circumſtance tends more to bring the meaſure of in- 
cloſing into diſrepute, and to render the advantages which, 
ſhould reſult from it doubtful, for a confiderable time af- 
ter it takes place, than (in fituations where the tenants are 
not under any regulations with reſpect to the management 
of the land, or under any reſtrictions to prevent abuſes). 
the agitation of the ſubject for two, three, or more years, 
before an incloſure takes place; during which time, ſuch 


occupiers withhold a very conſiderable part of the manure, 
which 
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which in regular order ought to be laid upon the land, 
and repeatedly crop, and work it out of courſe, and out of 
heart. Where this practice is general in a pariſh, it has 
no effect upon the quantity of land to be returned to the 
reſpective proprietors when it is allotted: but where it is 
partially purſued, it very conſiderably affects the intereſt of 
a proprietor. And in every inftance where ſuch miſmage- 
ment is. purſued, it tends immediately to increaſe the labour 
of the occupier of the new allotments, and to delay his in- 
tereſt for a conſiderable length of time, after an incloſure 
takes place. 5 8 

It is abſolutely neceſſary, in the foregoing caſe, that re- 
gulations ſhould take place to enforce good huſbandry- 
without delay, where an incloſure is intended, 


3. IMPROVE- 
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$. IMPROVEMENT OF THE WOULDS, 


* 


O R, 


LIGHT LOAMY AND SANDY $0ILS. 


U 


I xecommend the inclofing common- fields and waſte. MI i 
lands, and reducing the ſize of large farms, already in- ] 
cloſed, by dividing them, and building neceſſary farm- C 
| houſes in centrical ſituations; not ſuffering any farm | 1 
to exceed 800 acres. And in proportion as the ſoil is ; 
found to be good, to decreaſe the quantity of it in the I: 
hands of the reſpective occupiers, for the following re- o 
Jon Yi © . f 
_ 1ſt. That occupiers of ſmall quanties of poor ſoils do w 
not generally poſſeſs the means or ability to get into any | ir 
great ſchemes of improvement, which are attended with | he 
very conſiderable expence on tlie outſet; where either clay th 
or marl are efficiently applied; on which account it is ne- fic 
ceſſary, that conſiderable quantities of land ſhould fall into 
the fewer hands. „ 5 ſit 
2d That, where the ſoil is naturally fertile, and does not hi, 
ſtand in need of foreign aid, there is not a neceſſity for the thi 
occupier immediately to lay out any conſiderable ſum, with nu 
a view towards future benefits to be derived from it ; and the gre 
occupancy of a ſmall portion of ſuch land, in the manage- 3 
ment of which there is generally a larger portion of profit; ger 
for a ſmaller portion of labour, than muſt be applied to thr 
poorer ſoils, when out of condition, will afford a ſmall nu 
farmer the comfortable means of ſupporting a family with 
credit. And, I will venture to hazard an opinion, that DP 


farms, properly laid out, according to the nature of the 
„ | reſpeCtivs 7 
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reſpective ſoils of the yearly value of from 40 to £200, are 
the moſt defirable for the proprietors, and to the commu- 
nity *, ,where ſuch regulations are adopted. 

If the neceſſary buildings are judiciouſly conſtructed and 
properly adapted to ſituations and circumſtances, the oc- 
cupiers can afford to allow the proprietors ſuch additional 
rents, as will amply repay them, even if the progreflive 
improvement of their property was not thereby facili- 


tated, The mere circumſtance in reducing the expence of 


labaur, in having farm-houſes, &c. placed in the centers 


of the occupations, would enable an occupier to pay a full 


intereſt for the expences of erecting them. 
Farms thus laid out, would tend to excite general emu— 
lation and exertion amongſt the occupiers. The ſmall 


occupier would ſee before him the certain means prepared 


for his riſing into a larger occupation as his..exertions 
were crowned with ſucceſs. A large production of the 


ſmall.articles raiſed upon the land, ſuch as pigs, poultry, 


honey +, &c. &c. will be inſured to the .great advantage of 
the community ; regard to ſuch trifles being generally con- 
ſidered unworthy the attention of the monopolizing farmer. 


It is extremely deſirable, where confiſtent with central 


ſituations, that farm-houſes ſhould be placed upon the 


higheſt parts of farms, becauſe the moſt laborious part of 


the regular proceſs upon a farin is drawing out the ma- 


nure from the fold- yards, which is eaſieſt performed upon 


ground which ſlopes from them. 

Farm-houſes placed in vales, and low fituations, have 
generally their manure much waſted by water running 
through them, and carrying with it the eſſence of the ma- 
nure. | 


In this idea I am happy to obſerve, I have the coincidence of Mr. Kent, 
a gentleman well known for his ſkilful practice. f 


+ Bees are wonderfully advantageous, not only as the honey-is yaluable, but 


tha they promote the generation of plants, 
I recom» 
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01: 
I recommend that all farm-yards be made in the form 
of a ſhallow-diſh, the depth of which ſhould be propor- 


tioned to the circumference of them, with one or more 


tunnels laid into each, in order to carry off the ſuperfluous 
water, when they ſhall be over-charged; which occaſional 
overflowing ſhould be confined to a reſervoir adjoining, 
whence the water, impregnated with manure, may bi 
returned, or thrown upon the dung, &c. when it ſha] 
be laid in a heap, or otherwiſe become too dry for fer. 
mentation. | 

To grant leaſes of farms for terms of years, propor- 
tioned to the nature of the improvements, which will in- 
ſure the cultivator not only a repayment, but a competent 
reward for his {kill, labour, and firſt expence. 

With proper attention to the beſt mode of making 
ponds, and reſervoirs of water, preventing abſorption, and 
alſo exhalation, by properly planting around them; almoſt 
every fituation will afford the means of collecting, and re- 
ſerving a ſufficient quantity of water in winter, for a ſum- 


mer's conſumption: and if I may be allowed the very 


_ probable means of raiſing water from wells, in almoſt every 
ſituation, there will be but little doubt of ſucceſs in this 
particular, | | 

To build or provide a cottage, with a ſuitable ſpot of 
garden-land, and the means of maintaining a cow both in 
ſummer and winter, for each neceſſary labourer, employed 
upon an eſtate, and probably it will be found adviſable 
to place ſuch cottages near, or adjacent to, each other; 


which will be a ſaving in point of expence, and the means 


of making the conduct of each individual known to his 


| - neighbours; from which circumſtance a degree of caution, 


and even forbearance may be produced. To divide the 
encloſures into ſuch ſizes which will be beſt ſuited to the 
rotine of huſbandry, and extent of each occupation. To 
2 purſue 
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purſue courſes of huſbandry, adapted to the nature of the 
ſoils to be brought into cultivation, like the following: 


Viz. Upon that of the ſtrongeſt nature, or Firſt Claſs. 


ſt. year, fallow and turnips; 2d. barley, ſowed with 
ray-graſs, trefoil, and clover ; 3d. graſs ſeeds ; 4th. graſs 
ſeeds ; 5th. broken up in February, and peas dibbled or 
drilled in; 6th. wheat, afterwards to be fallowed. 


SECOND CLASS. 


iſt, year, fallow and turnips; 2d. barley, ſowed with 
rye-graſs, trefoil, and a ſmall portion of red clover; 3d. 
graſs ſeeds; 4th. graſs ſeeds; sth. graſs ſeeds ; 6th. peas 
drilled in; 7th. wheat, and, if its bearing of wheat is doubt- 
ful, to mix one third rye, then fallow again. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1 1ſt, year, fallow and turnips, (caten off) ; 2d. barley 
t ſowed with rye-graſs, &c.; zd. graſs ſeeds; 4th. graſs 
A leeds; th. graſs ſeeds ; 6th. graſs ſeeds; 5th. peas or tares, 
& dibbled or drilled; 8th. wheat and rye mixed, two thirds 
F of the latter. - 
ry 

is FOURTH CLASS. 

of 1ſt, year, fallow and turnips, (eaten off) ; 2d. barley, 
i rye-graſs, &c.; 3d. graſs ſeeds; 4th. graſs ſeeds; 5th. graſs 


ſeeds; th. graſs ſeeds; 7th. tares, dibbled or drilled in 
the ſpring, afterwards fallow for turnips. 


Courſes of cropping, thus adapted to the reſpective ſoils, 
will keep each in the higheſt ſtate of condition it 1s capa- 
ble of. Very light ſoils will not bear a quick repetition of 
the ſame ſorts of grain, and are profitably productive no 
| N 'onge 
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longer than whilſt the good effects of the turf remain in 
them, thus promoted by ſowing rye-graſs, and artificial 
_ graſſes *. es | 
With regard to the raiſing of live fences upon the dif- 
ferent claſſes of theſe ſoils, I recommend as follows : 

Viz. for the ft. claſs, white-thorn quick; 2d. claſs, 
ditto; 3d, claſs, crab, with two rows of gorſe, ſowed in 
drills on the North and Eaſt fides of a bank, about eigh- 
teen inches apart from the quick, and twelve inches from 
each other; 4th. claſs, 1ſt. row crab, 2d. row birch, 
twelve inches from ditto, and two rows of gorſe. 


particularly recommend, that quick be not tranſplanted 
from a richer ſoil, where it is raiſed, to a poorer ; but, as 
equally as poſſible, to ſoils of the ſame nature and quality. 
Whenever this error is committed, the plants ceaſe to im- 
prove for a conſiderable length of time, and until new 
roots and fibres are formed, enlarged, or contracted in a 
competent manner, to receive or imbibe that kind of 
food, nouriſhment, or ſupport, which the reſpective ſoil, 
where it is planted, ſhall afford, until this proceſs is per- 
formed, the plants become dried, bark bound, and 
ſtunted; from which condition they never recover, until 
they are cut up at the root, which often delays the growth 
of the fences for three or more years. And this is the caſe 
with every kind of tree or plant in a greater or lefs degree, 
from which condition ſuch plants as are intended for tim- 
ber never recover, as they cannot be reſtored by the fame 
means, when treated contrary to the rules I have laid down. 

* Light ſandy, and very light loamy ſoils are rendered more Uhde hy being 
too frequently ploughe@ and harrowed. By ſowing a portien of clover and 
tre foil with the ray graſe, the latter acquires additional vigor, upon the decay 
of the former ; the clover is overpowered by the ray-graſs in the ſecond year; 
and the trefoil in the third and fourth years; poor ſoils are, when under the 
beſt management, longer in acquiring this neceſſary turf, than thoſe of a richer 


nature. The methods here recommended are agreeable to the moſt ſucceſsful 
practice in the Eaſtern part of Nor folk, where I was bred up a firmer. 


I recom- 
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I recommend the cultivation of a few acres with car- 
rots, parſnips, and potatoes, upon every farm, annually, 
as a means of feeding cattle and ſwine to great advantage. 
The latter animals are more valuable to a farmer than any 
other, for the following reaſons: 1ſt. They yield a greater 
profit in a ſhorter time than any other animal; 2d, They 
are not ſubje& to the loſſes and caſualties which other 
animals are ſubject to; 3d, Their manure is more valua- 
ble than any other animal. 7 

I do not mean to be underſtood, that a farm ought to 

be wholly ſtocked with ſwine, but that a conſiderable num- 
ber ought to be kept by every farmer; that is to ſay, upon 
a farm of {200 per annum, conſiſting of two thirds under 
the plough, 100 head of ſwine might be annually pro- 
duced, of the average value of 40s. kept or folded upon 
tares and clover by day, and brought into a fold-yard by 
night, 
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4. IMPROVEMENT OF THE NORTII 
| AND 
LOW MARSHES. 


IJ xrcommEND, that the drainage of this very valuable 
tract of country, be taken, by act of parliament, out of the 
management of the commiſſioners of ſewers, and divided 
into two, three, or more diſtrias, as ſhall, upon inveſ- 
tigation, be found neceſſary, for the better drainage, and 
management thereof. For the land-owners in each diſ- 


trict, by ballot, or any other more eligible mode, to de- 


legate their intereſts into the hands of three or more com- 
miſſioners, well {killed in the art of embanking and drain- 
ing, ſubject to their controul, and removable for miſ- 
conduct. 


To connect the embanking, and draining of each dif- 


trick together, as if it was the property of one well-regu-- 
lated family; making each reſpective part of the property 
contribute its ſhare of expence, in proportion to its ſhare 
of advantages, to be derived from any improvements. 

If a plan of this kind were to be adopted, we ſhould not 
ſee the occupiers of a frontage town, letting their bank 
fall, from wilful negle&, in order, that when it ſhall be 
condemned, the whole level may contribute to the expence 
of a new one; in which expence their ſhare would be 
leſs (as part of a large diſtrict) than otherwiſe in doing 
their duty by upholding their embankment, as occupiers 
of a frontage town. Wie ſhould not ſee the water held up 
by narrow paſſages, and crooked rivulcts, over-flowing 
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large tracts of high land, from tlie fear of letting it down 
upon works below, incompetent to carry it to the ſea, 
We ſhould not ſee ſome towns well drained, whilſt others 
adjoining to them, equally capable, are overflowed. All theſe 
evils may be ſpeedily cured, and an immenſe general ſa- 
ving had, by adopting a plan, fimilar to this which J re- 
commend; for, by connecting the embankment, and 
draining of a whole country together, the works will be 
conſtantly attended to, and well ſecured; the water will 
be collected together, and carried off in larger bodies to 
the fea, in the moſt advantageous places, by which means 
it will have competent power to ſcour out the outfalls. 
The number of goats may be conſiderably decreaſed, and 
larger portions of freſh water may be ſpared (if neceſſary) 
for the cattle in ſummer, than at preſent, whilſt almoſt 
every frontage town has a goat, to which, (in order to pre- 
ſerve any kind of effeQ,) all the water that can poſſibly be 
collected muſt be ſent. I farther recommend, that the ant- 
hills are leveled upon the paſture land, and upon the ara- 
ble a ſimilar mode of cultivation adopted, as I have adviſed, 
upon ſtrong loamy and clayey ſoils. 
With regard to the roads, I recommend that all carriages 
are confined as much as poffible to pa's in dry weather, 
and that all attempts to amend them are confined to that 
ſeaſon, Good materials for making roads, are obtained 
with great difficulty and expence in this diſtrict. In pro- 
portion as ſuch materials are weak, the more of them are 
neceſſary, and, when applied, they might be more confined 
in width, than is the general practice, to be made up in 
depth. Within a reaſonable diſtance of the ſea-ſhore, ma- 
terials may be had and fetched for the making of the road3 
to be uſed as I have pointed out; and, upon properly 
ſearching, it is highly probable materials may be found in 
more convenient ſituations. If my plan ſhould ever be 


adopted, for improving the drainage and embankment of 
the 
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the marſhes, a clauſe may be introduced into an act of 
parliament, for the purpoſe of improving the roads. 

And upon this coaſt, between the port of Boſton, and 
the Humber, it may be conſidered adviſable, upon a proper 
inveſtigation of the ſubje&, to make a port, for the pro- 
moting of trade and commerce. 

And, probably, if a viQualing-office were to be eſta. 


bliſhed at Boſton, for curing beef and pork for his Majeſty's 


ſervice, it may be conſidered very expedient; becauſe near 
ten per cent. is loſt in the expence of driving cattle, &c. 
from the adjacent country to the London market; and 
the cattle thereby heated, and rendered leſs defirable for 
the purpoſes required; from which circumſtance, if the 
meaſure I have pointed out were to be adopted, the buſi- 
neſs of ſlaughtering, and falting, might here be carried on 
a month later in the ſeaſon than at Deptford. 
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5. IMPROVEMENT IN TIMBER 
AND 


UNDERW O0D. 


Tas firſt thing which claims our attention is, a due in- 
veſtigation, whether land, which is now uſed for the pro- 
duction of timber, is moſt profitably applied to ſuch pur- 
poſe, under a due conſideration of the nature of the ſoil, 

and its local ſituation and circumſtances? The ſecond, 

whether ſuch timber is adapted to the foil upon which it is 

produced ? I am of opinion, that all land of an high qua- 

lity, viz. from 18s. to 255 per acre, might be the moſt 

profitably applied to the purpoſes of cultivation; the ad- 

vantages to be derived from an annual rent, produced from 

corn, graſs, &c. with its accumulating compound intereſt, 

will, in a term of years, beneceſlary for bringing a crop 
of timber to perfection, d produce a much larger ſum 
than can be reckoned upon it. 

Various calculations have been made, upon the probable 
advantages to be derived from the cultivation of oak tim- 
ber, but ſuch calculations are wholly founded on conjec- 
ture, as the probable term of human exiſtence falls ſo far 
ſhort of that length of time which is neceſſary to bring Fe 
this plant to perfection, upon ſoil the beſt adapted for its 
production, that regular periodical, and competent obſer- 
vations, in particular inſtances, are loſt or hidden from 
our enquiries. | 

It is difficult to ſet apart any ſpot of land, as beſt ſuited 
tor the production of oak timber, which has not already 

produced 
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produced it, becauſe ſo much depends upon the fubſtra- 
tums of ſoil through which the tap- root ought to find an 
eaſy progreſs, in regular approaches towards perfection: 
any inequalities, by means of ſtony or hard bodies, which 
it may meet with in any ſtage of its growth, will certainly 
retard the vigour of the plant, and make it become ſtunted, 
of which the ſuperſtratum of ſoil gives no indication in 


the firſt inſtance to govern us. Space is neceſſary to be al- 


lowed each plant, by regularly thinning of woods and 
plantations, in order that the expanſion of the branches of 
the trees may not be too much impeded; a due proportion 
of branch and foliage being as neceſſary for their health 
and ſupport, as it is for the roots to remain unimpeded. 


Particular inſtances have occurred, where a large quantity 


of timber has been produced in high perfection, where the 
trees have been very thick, with but little foliage; but it 
has been in thoſe ſituations, where the ſoil is extremely 
deep, and rich, making amends for the excluſion of a very 
conſiderable part of the atmoſpheric nutriment, which, on 
ſoils leſs fertile, is abſolutely neceſſary to be imbibed by 
the plants for their health and ſupport. If the oak has ſpace 


for its branches to expand themſelves, fifteen trees, con- 


taining on an average from 80 to 100 feet of timber each, 
will cover an acre of ground. And unleſs, as in the caſe 
before ſtated, the trees have ſufficient room for expanſion 
of their branches, their growth will be impeded in propor- 
tion as they are cramped. Thin ſtapled clays of a low 
quality, ſuch as are found in the Weſt part of Huntingdon- 
ſhire, and the high parts of Cambridgeſhire, now let from 
5 to 75. per acre, are probably well adapted for the produe- 


tion of timber and underwood; and, upon the pooreſt 


cold ſoils of this county (though the quantity is ſmall), 
timber and underwood ſhould be continued where found, 


and improved on land where it is planted, and ſimilar ſoils 
thould be converted into wood-land, 


It 


E 


1 


It is impoſſible that timber and underwood can be any 
where raiſed upon a given ſpot in a mixed Mate, in as large 
quantities, and to as much perfection, as they might be ſe- 
perately; yet a very conſiderable head of timber may be 
raiſed, in ſucceſſion, with a good crop of underwood ; and I 
conſider this to be the moſt profitable mode of employing 
ſuch land, by which means the preſent generation, as well 
as poſterity, may be benefited ; and the land thus made 


much more produQive*than it would be, by the ſeparate 


cultivation of either timber or underwood, becauſe the ſu- 
perftratum may be fully employed in raiſing the moſt valu- 
able crop of under wood; being that, for which the ſoil is 
- adapted ; an advantage which may probably be found appli- 
cable to the neceſſities of the country where it ſhall be pro- 
duced, and of a much higher net annual product for rent 
than would be made of the land, in any other mode of oc- 
cupation; whilſt the ſubſtratum is productive of a ſucceſſion 
of timber of confiderable value. I cannot cloſe this re- 


mark, without obſerving, that the general mode, in which 


gentlemen permit their woods to be managed, is not the beſt 
that can be deviſed. I recommend that foreſt officers, 


ſtewards, agents, and woodmen, ſhall have regular fixed 
ſalaries, and that they ſhall not conſtantly have it in their 
pewer to take advantage of their own wrong-doing; for, 


according to the preſent mode, pretty generally adopted in 
the falling and converting timber, it is cuſtomary for 
them to take part of the property in bark, topwood, &c. &. 
or poundage, as perquiſites of office, upon the ſale of it; 


and therefore, whilſt the quantity annually to be cut is li- 
mited, it is their intereſt not to cut down ſuch trees as are 


mature or decaying, but otherwiſe the moſt d ui ones which 
would, according to the beſt mode of employing the land, 
pay moſt for ſtanding longer, and which will conſequently 
produce moſt bark, and top or lop-wood : and when gentle- 
men of landed property ſhall, from experience, feel the ne- 
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ceſſity, for giving more attention than at preſent, to the im- 
provement of the agriculture to be adopted upon their 
eſtates, men of {kill and experience will be employed to ſu- 
perintend them, at ſuch ſalaries as will not only make them 
reſpectable, but will place them above the temptation of 
abuſing the truſts to be repoſed in them. ] take the liberty 
of recommending to the Board of Agriculture, and to gen» 
tlemen of landed property in general, the meaſure of pro- 
moting the education of young men for the offices of ſur- 
veyors and land-ſtewards, in the beſt cultivated counties, 
by means of ſending them to aſſiſt in the beſt practical huſ- 
bandry of Norfolk, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Hertfordſhire ; and 
the breeding, feeding, and unprovement of cattle and ſheep, 
row ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed in Leiceſterſhire. And, that 
all perſons who ſhall in future be diſpoſed to practiſe as 
ſurveyors, ſhould give their names to the Board of Agricul- 

ture, ſtating their pretenſions, in order that they might 
undergo an examination, in a ſimilar way as candidates for 
other profeſſions; and, upon being appointed, to receive 
certificates ſor their qualifications. If a plan, ſimilar to 
this, were to be adopted, ſuch men as had expended their 
time and property in acquiring the fundamental inſtructions 
for a competent knowledge of agriculture, upon which ſub- 
ſequent experience have been grafted, would have a fair 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, from their exertions; and the intereſts 
of the community, as well as that of individuals, would be 


eſſentially promoted. 


MISCEL- 


N re 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


FINES arbitrary, Herriots, &c, &c, I recommend upon 
all incloſures and diviſions of landed property, and in every 


other caſe where practicable, the enfranchiſement of copy- 


hold eſtates, from arbitrary fines, herriots, &c. For whilſt 


the lord of a manor is entitled to two years improved value 


of them, upon the death of a copyhold tenant, or on the 
alienation of the property, particular caſes every day occur, 
to prevent the tenants from expending their property in the 
improvement of them. 


Commerce and Mani factures. The principal ports in this 
county are Boſton, and Gainſborough; whence corn, 
potatoes, oak and other timber, hemp, flax, woad, and 
other articles the produce of the county, are occaſionally 
exported to the London, and other markets, The imports 
are chiefly coals, fir timber, &c. Kc. 

The means of making ſuch exports, and imports, may 
be ſaid to be beneficial to agriculture, and have long given 
this county the ſuperiority, in point of fituation, to many 
other counties, of which the inhabitants, from an indo- 
lence or ſupineneſs, commonly inſpired by an abundance of 
natural gifts, have not availed themſelves; now, the intro- 
duction of inland navigation, will put the inland counties, 
for a ſeries of years, at leaft, upon a footing with it; 
which will continue, until the vaſt beds of coals in them 
ſhall be exhauſted, whilſt our manufactuses increaſe, or un- 
til improved agriculture Hall fo far increaſe, that the pro- 
duce of the ſoil ſhall exceed the poſſible conſumption of its 
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inhabitants, This county has been remarkable for its ma- : 


nufaQure of ſtuffs for ladies apparel, the ſpinning of which 
has been chiefly performed by their fair hands; this manu- 
fact ure was promoted with great ſpirit by Lady Banks, and 
ſeveral ladies and gentlemen of extenſive landed property, 
and unbounded philanthropy, during the American war,when 
long wool had no market; thus to induce the inhabitants, 
in ſome meaſure, to provide for themſelves a remedy, for 


the then general decay of manufactures, and commerce, and 
ſince the neceſſity for the meaſure, in a great degree, has 


been removed, an annual ball has been continued in the 
county, in commemoration of ſo Jaudable an undertaking, 
which is well attended by the nobility and gentry, where the 


native charms of ladies (if poſſible) receive an additional 


luſtre, from the ſimple elegance of their dreſſes, chiefly 
compoſed of Lincolnfhire ſtuffs. 

At Epworth, there is a manufacture of ſackcloth, but it 
is not carried on very extenſively ; in many other parts of 
the county there are manufaQtures of coarſe linen cloth, 
alſo malt-houſes, and breweries, and many other articles of 
common home conſumption are made, but not of ſufficient 
magnitude to deſerve particular notices 


Reads, The roads of this county may be conſiderably 
improved, by common attention to the ſearching for the beſt 
materials each diſtri affords; and to the uſing them in 


the ſummer ſeaſon. The preſent practice is more confined 


to the winter, being a ſeaſon when the farmers conſider 
themſelves moſt at leiſure to proſecute ſuch buſineſs, which 
produces them the leaſt immediate gain. 


3 There are no ſocieties inſtituted for the im- 


provement of agriculture, The tenantry, who for the maoit part 
are oceupiers from year to year, have no incitement to exer- 


tion 
3 


leavi 


e 

tions of ſkill, they either want a certainty, or ſecurity (by 
means of leaſes), for being reimburſed the expence of any 
improvements, that might be conſidered practicable, or 
they (in general) are fearful of ſhewing any inclination to- 
wards improvement, leſt a ſpeculation ſhould be made 
upon them, in an untimely, unqualified, and unjuſtifiable, 
adyance of rent. | 

The only means of exciting a general ſpirit for improve- 
ments, would be, by granting leaſes, under regulations, to 
enforce the moſt approved methods of agriculture, which 
are adopted with ſucceſs upon foils of a ſimilar nature; for 
gentlemen of extenſive landed property, to ſhew the way, 
by undertaking the occupancy of parts of their eſtates under 
the beſt practical ſyſtems of Norfolk, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, 
&c. &c. and the choiceſt breeds of cattle and ſheep, to be 
found in England, rejecting experiments for a time, or 
leaving it for the active zeal of Agricultural Societies. 


[ of ] 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF LEASES. 


Tur gentleman of landed property, who ſhould make a re- 


ſolution not to grant any part of his eſtate upon a leaſe, 
would commit as great an error, as he who grants the whole 
in that way. There are but few eſtates, that are ſo circum- 
ſtanced, as not to admit of improvement; few on which an 
oeccupier of abilities might not lay out a conſiderable part 
of his property, for the ſake of future anvantages to his 
landlord, as well as himſelf. On this account it is rea- 
ſonable, that he ſhould be ſecured in his expectations 
as far às human foreſight will allow; and this is moſt 
effectually done by a leaſe. Though a gentleman's word 
may be as binding to him es his bond, his ſucceſſor is not 
bound by it; therefore a farmer cannot be expected to lay 
out his money, which is often the dependence of a family 
of children, upon the uncertainty of an occupation from 
year to year, Such gentlemen as are determined not to 
grant leaſes at any rate, muſt be content to let their eſtates 
beneath their real value, and negle& many uſeful improve- 
ments, which would tend to their oWns the tenants, and 
the public advantage. 

Many gentlemen of this temper, poſſeſs a pride in not 
raiſing their rents, and eſteem all others poor, who at- 
tempt to make a fair income of their poſſeſſions. The te- 


nants upon ſuch farms, are not found to be richer than thoſe 
on improved eſtates, for as they rent the land at half the 
real value, they are content to exert but half their induſtry, 
and conſequently jog on in an antediluvian ſtile. There is 
no 
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no great danger of ſuch eftatc: being reduced in value by 
ſelf-intereſted tenants, on which account leaſes are unneceſ- 
ſary for the landlord's ſake, whilſt their farms are conſidered 
as hereditary poſſeſſions, lineally deſcending from father 
to ſon. The trouble or difficulty of agency, under ſuch 
gentlemen, is comparatively ſmall. A ſuperannuzted do- 
meſtic, may do their buſineſs as well as any other perſon. 
An advance of rent wouli give a ſpur to induſtry, by 
rouſing the whole body of mers into action. 

Where an eſtate is let according to its fair value, a leaſe 
is as neceſſary to ſecure a landlord's intereſt in the pre- 


miſes as a tenant's. Where a farmer occupies land from 


year to year, particularly arable lands, if he is ſelf-intereſted, 


indolent, or injudicious, a farm may almoſt imperceptibly 


become impoveriſhed beſore any alarm is taken. Indeed 
ſuch farms generally fall into the prop ietor's hands in 


the moſt wretched condition, I have frequently heard 


gentlemen of landed property complain, that they are con- 
ſiderable loſers by farming; and it may reaſonably be ac- 
counted for, ſince the land uſually comes into their hands 
in a reduced ſtate, and in that caſe, let who will be occu- 


pier, two or three years rent muſt be ſunk to reſtore it. 


Rent is an annual ſum paid by the tenant to the landloræ, 
without diminiſhing the value of his property; and when 
the value of an eſtate 1s reduced, it cannot be called rent, 
but ſo much deducted from the real wirth of the poſſeſſion, 


| Proprietors of land, do not all of them confider this matter 


in a true light, and when they can advance the annual in- 
come of their eſtates, conſider it as rent, whilſt the pro- 
perty is ſuſſering in an cqual proportion to | the annual ſum 
received during the demiſc. 

In the courſe o my experience, I have had applications 
from people to take farms conſiſting of arable and paſture, 


who have ſet out with a determination not to be bound by 
| what 


1 


what I conceived to be the rules of good huſbandry, but to 
do as they pleaſed with the premiſes during the intended de- 
miſe; 1 always refuſed to treat upon ſuch terms, well 
knowing the value of the land muſt be reduced. But, when 
ſach matters have been repreſented to a principal, who was 
not a judge in theſe things, he conſideied ſuch denial as 
foregoing his intereſt, by refuſing what appeared to him to 
be a great rent. | IS 
There are particular ſituations where long leaſes are unne- 
ecllary and improper, eſpecially when farms conſiſt wholly 
of rich paſture land, which will admit of no improvement, 
or farms lying near to gentlemen's ſeats or parks, where a 
diſagreeable neighbour, for a term of years, would be a 
great inconvenience, Where gentlemen forego their own 
_ Intereſt, and that of the community, by not granting leaſes, 
by which it may poſſibly be imagined, ſuch tenants would 
become independent of their landlords, they are guilty of 
a groſs error, becauſe when leaſes are properly drawn, it 
muſt always be highly to a tenant's prejudice to offend his 
landlord. Fortuitous circumſtances ever produce ſome in- 
dulgence to be ſolicited from a landlord, even exaQting rent 
on the days it becomes payable, would be an inconve- 
niency, which many tenants could not bear. All farms 
ſhould be let apon agreements, whether for one or twenty- 
one years, in a judicious manner, as near as pofſible for 
the mutual advantage of landlord and tenant, always pre- 
ſerving the value of the land at leaſt, Wherever agree- 
ments or leaſes are not made with ſuch views, or directed 
to ſuch ends, it would be better, that no ſuch leaſes or 
agreements ſubſiſted. Though the value of the land would 
be likely to be diminiſhed, yet abuſes would not be fo 
ſpeciouſly pr aCtiſed, as when they are admitted by ſtipu- 
lated terms, reciprocally eſtabliſhed between the proprietor 
and his tenant, 
I cannot 
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Ir is now my deſign, to conclude theſe remarks, with ſome | 
_ obſervations, which may not be unworthy the attention 
of every land-owner, who is deſirous of promoting his in- 
tereſt, that of his tenantry, and the community at large; for 
ſuch intereſts are compatible, and may be united upon every 
foil in the kingdom, if the application of it to its right uſe, is 
judiciouſly attended to, as a preliminay ſtep. Let the con- 
duct of thoſe perſons, into whoſe hands the regulating and 
managing landed property has been committed, be enquired 

into on the following grounds; viz. whether in the pro- 
greſs of their buſineſs as ſurveyors, or agents, they have 
conſidered the property which they have paſſed over, with 
a view to what particular purpoſes it might be moſt bene- 
ficially applied? viz. In duly appropriating arable to be 
made paſture, and paſture to be made arable, as ſhall be 
beſt adapted reſpectively to the ſoils, the intereſts of land- 
lord, and tenant, and the local circumſtances of the 
country. WHETHER all the advantages which might be 

derived from the land, are duly eſtimated ? or, whether 
the practice has not rather been, to conſider the property as to 
remain in the unimproved tate in which they find it, than in 
ſuggeſting the application of it to the moſt profitable modes 
of agriculture, which, upon ſimilar ſoils, in the beſt cul- 
tivated parts of the kingdom, have been adopted with 
ſucceſs? And ſhould any doubt ariſe upon this head, it 


might be a means of drawing a concluſion. upon it, from 
5 he an. 


| 1 
an unerring ſource, if an examination were to be) made, 
whether from the ſituation, education, and habits of life 
of perſons ſo employed, there is any poſſibility of their 
being acquainted with improved practical huſbandry ? 
Should this ſuggeſtion appear to be confirmed, 1t will be 
the beſt of all poſſible excuſes for their not introduc- 
ing it. | 


To enumerate a few points for enquiry, viz. 


Has the making of water-meadows been adopted, or 
made an object of experiment or enquiry ? 

Has the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry been recom- 
mended, or introduced, or even attempted to be intro- 
duced, upon ſuch ſoils as are beſt adapted for the uſe of 
them? 

Has the application of 1 in the cultivation of land, 
been attended to, or recommended, where practicable, in- 

ſtead of horſes? | 
Has the regular diſtribution of land, and the diſpoſing 
of farm-houſes, in the moſt central manner, been attended 
to, in letting incloſed farms, or in laying them out upon 
the incloſing, and dividing, of en nen, commons, 
and waſte lands? 

Has the ſmall occupiers been protected, or have not 
fmall farms been laid to thoſe already too large, thereby 
decreaſing population in a country already pollefling tos 
few inhabitants? 

Ix the letting of farms, has due attention been paid to 
the making of proper conveniences for the moſt profitable 
means of occupying the property, and the enforcement 


of competent draining, GO and repairing the pre- 


miſes? 
Ix granting leaſes for any term of years, has it been an 


object, in any reſpect, to improve the inheritance of the 
* lands 
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lands ſo leaſed, or even to ſtipulate how the incoming te- 


." nant; at the end ol terms ſo granted, ſhall enter upon the 


reſpective apportionments of land, in the laſt year thereof, 


to keep up the rotine of hufbandry, (if any mode prac- 


tiſed in this county can be ſo called,) and is not ſuch in- 


coming tenant vſually kept out of the whole of the premiſes 


until the tern) is abſolutely expired on the 5th of April, or 
May-day, which in unfavourable ſeaſons, often tends to 
the loſs of a year's crop of corn? 

Has paring and burning been reſtrained, as a mea- 
ſure highly dedrimental upon all light, ſandy, or mixed 
foils £:. - EP. 

Has it been an object to enforce, on the part of the te- 
nantry, the preſervation and improvement of timber, un- 
derwood, live fences, &c, &c.? | 

Have any ſtipulations been made with the tenantry upon 
paſture-land, over-run with ant-hills, ruſhes, and ſour un- 
profitable graſs, to cleanſe the ſame thereof, and afterwards 


to roll and manure it ? 


Have not rents been raiſed from time to time, upon oc- 
cupations from year to year, without either ſurveyors or 
agents ſuggeſting any reſtrictive covenants to improve or 
preſerve the property, and by a general unqualified reftric- 
tion from plougking, preventing a ſingle alteration, or 
improvement, of it? Proceedings, I will be bold to ſay, 
dire&ly tending to ſtifle every ſymptom of ſpirit and im- 
provement in the occupiers, who have, from ſuch conduct 
towards them, juſt reaſon to apprehend, that whenever 
they ſhall ſhew any progreſs towards improvement, (in 
inſtances however confined,) the ſame unſkilful conduc. 
will be purſued towards them; and thus, by raiſing their 
rents, they will be made to pay a fecond time for ſuch. 
mprovements 


Has 
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Has not property in the up-land been conſtantly alie- 
mated, or let, without any ſearches into the ſubſtratums 
of ſoil? by which neglect the means of improvement, in 
marle, lime, &c. has been overlooked, and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, the moſt yaluable part of the property has been 
fold, and conveyed, without an adequate confideration 
paid for it. 1 

Is IT voT the duty of every gentleman of landed pro- 
perty, to ſearch for, and avail himſelf of, all the natural 
gifts with which his property 1s endowed ? | 

Is IT not every land-owner's duty to improve the agri- 
culture upon his eſtate, that, for the benefit of the com- 
munity, its produce may be made the moſt abundant it is 
capable of? Whether he takes a part of the improvement 


to himſelf, or allows the whole of it to his tenant, is no 


matter of public concern. 


A SHIFT. 


L 106 J 


A SHIPTING MUZZLE. 


Tur common muzzle, which is generally uſed to prevent 
calves from ſucking cows when they are intended to be 
weaned (page 22), is riveted full of ſharp iron nails or 
ſpikes, about 25 inches long, but it is a very barbarous 

practice, and often becomes very injurious to the udders 
of the cows when the calves attempt to ſuck them, and by 
the operation of it, the calves are prevented from grazing 
the ſhifting muzzle evidently appears to anſwe both in- 
tentious in a very fuperior degree; when the calf lifts up 
its head with an intention to ſuck the cow, its muzzle 
falls upon, and covers, its mouth ; and, when it declines 
its head to graze, no impediment is occaſioned by it. 
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SKETCH 7 HIS MA JESTY:v BARN al WINDSOR. 
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APPENDIX. 


Deſcription of His MAjzsTY's barn at WiNDSOR, commuricated 
to Mr. STONE, by Sir Jos:pu BAN Es, Bart. P. R. S. as pe- 
culiarly calculated to be of uſe 7 in Lincolnſhire. 


. ee four, 16 feet by 12 feet, l 4 feet high, next the Re · 
poſitory- bay. 
2. Repoſitory-bay, 16 by 8, boarded quite to the top next No. 3, „ ereept A 
pitching-hole, which ſecures the barn by a wicket. | 
3. Is another bay, 16 by 8, open at the end, with a view of claſping $ feet of 
the long rick, which is ſuppoſed to join it, and to be of a little leſs ſcant» 
ling than the barn ; this length of 8 feet is to be cut from the rick and 
thrown into No. 2, where it is ſecured, and ſo drawn on as faſt as it can 
be cleaned on the inſide. 


The barn is to ſtand on fix wheels of two feet diameter, three on each 
fide. 
As no carriage ever comes into the barn, to bruiſe the floor, deal anſwers 
the purpoſe, and there needs only a ſingle door of 4 feet width on each fide. 


The height of the barn, from the floor to the wall-plate, is 12 feet. 


| 1 
The barn at Windſor is entirely with deal, and coſt by contract, 
including all materials of wood, iron, and every thing but | 
thatching — - ” . 7 „ 
The covering, which is always beſt to be reed, reckoned at 
Lt. 15. a ſquare, including the roofing, and containing 8 
ſquare, amounts to - - "> — 8 8 * 
. = 5 55 13 0 
To render it more uſeful, by making it more eaſy, a wooden „ 
groove has been added, which may be conſidered equal 0 7 7 8 


Whole expence with a Wooden grooys _ £ 63 0 0 
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areas OF THE he hh: SCANTLINGS. 


Page 39, note, nor turnips fed off, read properly fed off. 


41, laid out or diſtributed, inſtead of laid down. 
51, Read chapel, not chape. 


559 lines 16, 17, comes round again to LT with | 


wheat, not ſowed with wheat and fallow, 


The op 77 6 5 a 
Bottom ditto 5 by 6. 
Floor zeige 5:by.-24; „ ö 
Under bearere, principal poſt; 4 »; 6. LJ 
Quarters 4 by 3. PTY 
Beams 6 by 5. 
Rafters 3 by 4. 
Purlins 3 by 2. 
Braces 3 by 2. 
Floor 14. "Hi, 1 
Partition-boards 'S Th | * ba 
* 1 | 
E RR AT A. 


